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JANE WILSON, 

Tat is Jane Wilson, seated in the cool, si- 
lent wood, with her basket on her Jap, and her 
faithful dog looking in her face. Jane has‘no 
mother ; and her father has just returned from 
India, asrich asa nabob. Jane lives in a fine 
house, and has a magnificent set of diamonds, 
and can have a new gown every day, if she 
chooses; yet for all that, Jane is very unhappy ; 
her dog looks up in her face, and he sees that 
she is sad. : 

Jane, from the time she was a little babe, un- 
tila few months ago, lived in the family of her 
mother’s brother, John Teniple ; and she dear- 
ly loves her uncle and her aunt, and her cousin 
James, and his sweet sister Mary. But John 
Temple belongs to a persecuted sect of Chris- 
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tians, called the Covenanters ; and there are 
soldiers scattered all about over the hills, to 
seek out these poor people and slay them. 
This was in England, you know; in this coun- 
try the laws do not allow us to persecute any- 
body for his opinions—and it happened a long 
time ago; now people are as free to believe 
what they please in England, as they are in 
America. Jane Wilson, as she sits there to rest 
herself awhile, is thinking of the pleasant old 
times, when sheand Mary Temple used to feed 
the lambs together; and when James built her 
nice little rabbit-house high upon the wall, so 
that the dogs and the rats could not go near 
her favorites. 

** And now,”’ said poor Jane, “they live in 
rocks and caves, while I have a thousand 
things that Ido not want. Come Swift-foot, 
let us go and carry them such comfort as we 
can.” As she spoke, a short grow! from Swift- 
foot made her look up suddenly, and on the 
other side of the little stream, she saw a soldier 
with his gun. A cold shuddering came over 
her; for she knew he was in this silent place 
on purpose to hunt out the poor Covenanters. 

The soldier, rather rudely, called out, ‘* Well 
my pretty little Covenanter, where are you go- 
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ing this morning? You should be singing 
psalms, Rachel. Where are your brethren ?” 
The blood rushed to Jane’s cheeks with in- 
dignation ; and for a minute she felt inclined 
to bid Swift-foot spring upon him; but she had 
sufficient presence of mind to check her feel- 
ings; and she answered with much dignity, as 
the soldier came up to her, ‘‘ I am not a Cove- 
nanter, nor is my name Rachel; I am the 
daughter of Sir James Wilson.” 

The soldier touched his hat very respectful- 
ly ; for he knew that Sir James Wilson was a 
very rich man, and that he was a great enemy 
to the Covenanters. But ina minute after, he 
seemed to half suspect she had not told him 
the truth. ‘‘I should think Sir James Wilson 
would send his servants with so heavy a basket 
as that,” said he. 

“It is my own choice to carry it,” replied 
Jane. ‘It contains provision for the old wo- 
man who nursed me when I was a babe; and 
the sight of me does her ofd heart more good | 
than a basket full of gold dust by the hands 
of servants.”’ 

Whatever the man might suspect, he did not 
dare to be rude to one who called herself Sir 
James Wilson’s daughter; he therefore went 
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his way, and asked her no more’ questions. 
The meeting gave Jane a fright, and it was 
not till long, long after he had gone, that she 
ventured to take up her basket, and proceed on 
her journey. Swift-foot partook of her melan- 
choly, and trotted soberly along without prac- 
tising any of his usual gambols to attract atten- 
tion; for a sagacious dog can read the expres- 
sion of the human countenance, and sympa- 
thize with the joy, or the sorrow he sees there. 
Silently, and somewhat rapidly, they kept on 
their way, till the cave in which her uncle’s 
family were concealed came in sight. Again 
the dog uttered a short, angry growl. Jane 
well knew that sound was always a warning of 
danger. She ascended a little hill, and sereen- 
ed by the bushes, she looked anxiously around 
in every direction. It was not long before she 
discovered five or six soldiers couched among 
the grass and shrubs, close by the mouth of 
the cabin. Her heart swelled to her throat, 
and for a moment, she felt as if she were dy- 
ing. There was another entrance to the cave 
on the opposite side, and her first impulse was 
to creep along behind the bushes, and give 
them warning ; but she could not move—ter- 
ror produced the same kind of feeling that we 
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often have when dreaming a dreadful dream— 
the wish to struggle and to speak, without the 
power. Thus she stood for some minutes, and 
.when she recovered the use of her faculties, 
she was painfully divided between the wish to 
warn them of their danger, and the fear that 
she should betray them in the effort. At last 
she concluded it was much the wisest to re- 
turn home, and appeal to her father’s compas- 
sion. 

She was somewhat afraid of her father ; for 
he was a stern, haughty man, and until lately, 
he had been an entire stranger to her. She 
knew likewise that he hated the Covenanters ; 
and she remembered that he was angry when 
her uncle Temple told him that James had al- 
ways called her his “ Jittle wife ;”’ and that he 
had strictly forbidden her to write to James 
Temple, or to take any walks with him. How- 
ever, he sent many presents to her aunt, and to 
little Mary ; and as Jane obeyed him strictly, 
he even felt very kindly towards James, and 
had promised to help him along in the world. 
He was absent in London at the time they were 
obliged to hide themselves in the wood for safe- 
ty; and since the few days he had returned, 
Jane had not courage to tell him that she knew 
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where her uncle’s family were hidden, and that 
she herself carried them provisions every day 
or two. This was a source of trouble to her; 
for, like all conscientious children, she felt that 
it was wrong to conceal anything from her fa- 
ther. 

Jane was very pale with fatigue and terror 
when she entered her father’s library. 

‘¢ What is the matter, my sweet child 2?” said 
he, rising to meet her, and parting her hair 
over her cold forehead. A miniature of her 
dead mother lay upon the table, and as he 
glanced from it to her, his mouth quivered, 
and he stooped to kiss her tenderly. Jane 
did not know it was the anniversary of his 
wedding day; she only knew that he had never 
before been half so affectionate, nor she -half 
so wretched. She threw her arms around his 
neck, and burst into a passionate flood of tears. 
To his anxious and repeated inquiries what 
was the matter, she could only sob out, “‘ Oh, 
do not be angry with me, dear father.”’ 

“Why should I be angry, Jane? I have 
found you a most kind and dutiful child.”’ 

Then Jane, as soon as she could, explained 
to her father, that her Uncle Temple’s family 
were concealed in the woods, about three miles 
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off; and that fearing to trust anybody else, she 
had herself carried them provisions, without 
his knowledge. Sir James was not angry, as 
his daughter had feared ‘he would be. 

** You did very right to carry them provis- 
ions,”’ said he ; “‘but you did very wrong to 
do it without my knowledge. Is my little 
daughter afraid of me? Does she think, be- 
cause I have a stetn countenance, that I have 
a hard heart? Iam well aware of the debt 
of gratitude we owe your uncle Temple’s fam- 
ily ; and I would gladly divide my hard-earned 
fortune with them, if they would but renounce 
their absurd and dangerous opinions. But 
what can I do for them, so long as they pro- 
claim to the whole world that they are Cove- 
nanters; and set themselves up as marks for 
the soldiers toshoot at?” ‘The tears glistened 
in Jane’s eyes; ‘‘ Could they not go to Ameri- 
ca?” said she. 

“That is the best thing they can do,” repli- 
ed her father ; “‘ but the question is how to 
get them on board ship. I shall get myself in- 
to trouble, if [am suspected of assisting these 
obstinate people. Let them give up their fool- 
ish religion, and it will all be well with them.” 

“But they will not give it up, my dear fa- 
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ther; and it only makes them unhappy to talk 
about it. Will you not, for my sake,” added 
she, dropping on one knee and pressing his 
hand as she spoke, ‘ will you not send direct- 
ly and drive away those terrible soldiers ?”’ 

“ That I dare not do, Jane. They are the 
King’s troops, and are only doing what they 
have orders to do. ‘To send to them in any 
way would only do them an injury; for in all 
probability the soldiers would then find out 
their retreat to a certainty. What is done 
must be done secretly, and in the night.” 

The thought of waiting all day before she 
knew their fate was misery to Jane, and she 
again sobbed as if her heart would break. Sir 
James tried to soothe and comfort her with 
promises of all the aid in his power. He fix- 
ed his penetrating eyes closely upon her, while 
he spoke ; for he felt half afraid that she liked 
her cousin James better than he wished to 


have her like a poor Covenanter ; and in his 
own mind he resolved to get the family off to 
America, as soon as possible. Jane was but 
fifteen years old, and she was as artless and 
simple as a young child. She loved her cous- 
in James dearly, because he was always so kind 
and obliging to her, and because they had al- 
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ways been so happy when together; but she 
never thought of the possibility of his being 
her husband, until her father forbade her to 
take her accustomed walks with him and Ma- 
ry. Then she began to wonder whether her 
father thought James wished to marry her ; 
and sometimes she felt a great desire to know 
whether she should ever see anybody she liked 
better than James. But such thoughts never 
staid in her head two minutes at a time; and 
now her only wish was that they might be 
saved, though she should never see any of them 
again. 

It seemed as if evening would never come: 
but it did come at last ; and Jane and her fa- 
ther, with two or three servants set out in the 
carriage, with the purpose of concealing the 
fugitives in their own house, until it should be 
possible to get them conveyed to America. 
The carriage stopped near a little foot-path, 
which led directly through the wood, to the 
little brook, beside which Jane had stopped to 
rest herself in the morning. As they came 
near the spot, they were alarmed by seeing 
lights among the bushes. Swift-foot darted 
forward fiercely, before any one could arrest 
his progress ; but the next minute he came 
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back whining mournfully, and trying to per- 
suade them to follow him. Jane and her fa- 
ther moved cautiously round, and through an 
opening in the underwood, they saw an awful 
sight indeed. Mr. Temple lay dead, upon & 
rude hearse made of boughs, and close by his 
side, his sweet daughter Mary, in her long 
white robe, with her little hands crossed upon 
her innocent bosom. Jane often said after- 
ward that she did not know why she did not 
die, then; for she was sure she felt her heart 
break. An aged man was making a prayer 
over the bodies, and James and his mother 
kneeled close by a newly dug grave. 

They started at the noise in the bushes; 
but when they saw who it was, they only pres- 
sed Jane’s hand, and bowed down their heads 
and wept. She, poor girl, could not speak. 
The darling friend of her childhood lay dead 
before her ; and she could only think, “ Oh, if 
I had but told my father of their retreat in sea- 
son, I might have saved her!” 

When the prayer was said, and the bodies 
were interred, Sir James, with deep sympathy 
for the sufferers, made known his plan, and 
offered his assistance. ‘The offer was grateful- 
ly accepted, on condition that four of their 
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persecuted brethren should be allowed to es- 
cape with them. At that moment, Sir James 
would have granted any thing. He merely 
insisted that they should return with him im- 
mediately ; and that the old priest should man- 
age to convey the others to his house in‘safe- 


ty, when and how he could. 

On their way home, Sir James asked and 
obtained all the information that could be giv- 
en concerning the melancholy event they had 
witnessed. James said that at avery early 
hour in the morning his mother and himself 
had gone about a mile farther into the woods to 
convey some important information to a family 
of their brethren, who were secreted there ; 
that littie Mary was as cheerful as a bird, and 
had run after them, to give three or four fare- 
well kisses; and that when they returned, they 
found their father and Mary lying at the mouth 
of the cave dead in each others’ arms. A gun- 
shot wound in her forehead, and in her father’s 
breast, showed that the soldiers had done this 
dreadful work. 

The persecuted family remained concealed 
in Sir James’ house three weeks. During that 
time two of their brethren, one of whom was 
the old priest, joined them in safety ; the other 
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two were shot by the brutal soldiery. To get 
them to London in safety was the most difficult 
task of all. At last, it was agreed that they 
should be disguised as the servants of Sir James, 
Mrs. Temple was to pass for a chamber-maid ; 
the priest was to be coachman, and James and 
his companion were to ride behind the carriage, 
as footmen. Jane wanted to go; but her fa- 
ther deemed it proper she should remain at 
home. It was a bitter parting for her; and 
you may be sure that every thing affection 
could suggest was heaped upon her good aunt. 
Sir James owned land in Connecticut, a grant 
of which he gave to James, with the addition 
of a thousand pounds. 

Their plan of escape succeeded admirably. 
Before a year elapsed, they received a most 
grateful and affectionate letter from their Aunt 
Temple, saying they had every thing heart 
could wish ; only James would sometimes sigh 
when he thought of his sister Mary and Jane. 
A willow tree and a white rose-bush were 
planted by that solitary grave in the wood; and 
for years after Jane might be seen seated by 
that little stream, with her book, or her draw- 
ing, while Swift-foot lay sleeping by her side. 

To you wish to know whether Jane married, 
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or not? Her father was anxious that. slie 
should marry ; and she was a girl of such gen- 
tle and pleasing manners, that more than one 
person was deeply interested in her. But she 
always told her father that she preferred living 
with him. And for ten years she did live with 
him; and a father and child never loved each 
other better. At the end of that time Sir 
James died ; and her aunt Temple, with whom 
she kept up a constant correspondence, urged 
her strongly to come and live with them on the 
pleasant banks of the Connecticut. Jane, be- 
ing left alone in the world, felt anxious to join 
the mother of her childhood. Her cousin James 
came for her; and when she sailed to America, 
she was Mrs. Jane Temple. 
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Aspen. (Ass Pen.) 
The Palm. 


1. The plane Tree. (Plain.) 
2. Beech Tree. (Beach.) 

3. Cork Tree. 

4. Date Tree. 
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SCHOOL HOURS, 
CHAP, V. 
APIS—BEE. 
We again join our young friends in school. 
** Miss Ashford,” said Louisa, ‘‘ I spent my 
vacation, together with my sisters, at our 
grandmother’s in the country. The house is 
delightfully situated in a large garden, which 
is gay with a great variety of flowering plants 
and shrubs. We were much interested in 


' watching the honey-bees, as they roamed from 


flower to flower, and gathered their rich stores; 
but we wish to know something more of their 


history than we could gather from our own ob- 
servation.” 


*€ You have prepared,”’ said Miss Ashford, 
*“a fruitful topic, and one that is replete with 
interest. I rejoice to see your thoughts di- 
rected to noticing the habits of animals-and 
insects, and shall always have pleasure in aid- 
ing your search after knowledge. 

“There are many varieties of the Bee. This 
industrious insect is a native of all the hot and 
temperate climates of the earth. Their inge- 
nuity has been a subject of admiration in all 
ages, and their industry has afforded a proverb 
to the moralist, anda text to the preacher, 
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from the earliest times. They are often no- 
ticed in the Scriptures; and Palestine is, you 
know, repeatedly described as ‘a land flowing 
with honey.’ In truth, nearly the whole of 
Syria affords large quantities of this luscious 
food; the bees make their cells in ‘hollow 
trees, and in the crevices of the rocks; the 
numerous wild flowers of the country afford 
them ample means for storing their cells. The 
forests of Hungary also yield such large quan- 
tities, that it is almost a staple of the country. 
The mountains of Turkey, in Europe, swarm 
with bees; and you may remember that Hy- 
mettis especially, owes its celebrity to this ar- 
ticle. Caffraria produces abundance of wild 
honey ; and the means by which the inhabit- 
ants discover the nests is so singular, that I 
must relate it to you. ‘There is in their for- 
ests, a small bird called tne Bee cuckoo, Mo- 
roc, or Honey-guide ;* it is about the size of 

the sparrow, of an ash color, a little variegated — 
with yellow and white. The Moroc is remark- 
ably fond of honey, and of the young bee 
worms; but cannot itself invade the nests, 


* Sparrman, de Vaillant, and other travellers, have giv- 
en minute accounts of this bird, and established its au- 
thentic history. 
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fearing by instinct, the attacks of the large 
bees. There is also in that country, a small 
animal of the Weasel tribe, called the Ratel, 
or Honey Weasel. ‘This creature hasa re- 
markably tough skin, by which it is defended 
from the attacks of the bees, whose nests it 
breaks up; thus preventing the dangerous in- 
crease of these numerous swarms of insects. 
Towards night, the Ratel leaves his burrow, 
and watches the direction and flight of the 
bees which at this hour are congregating to 
their cells. He is thus almost certain of 
tracing them, and when found, feasts himself 
with impunity on their delicious stores. But 
he is also taught by sagacity, to follow the 
Moroc, which leads the way to the bee-nests, 
uttering, at the same time, a loud, shrill note. 
While the Ratel devours the honey, the Mo- 
roc secures her share of the plunder, and 
makes a hearty meal of that her companion re- 
jects. The Hottentots accustomed to the 
ways of these animals, are enabled, by noticing 
their movements, to take large quantities of 
honey with little labor; they always leave 
some for the little bird which guides them to 
the bee nests.”’ 

“This is indeed curious,” said Helen ; 
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‘but I should like to know if all bees are as- 
sociated in societies ?”’ 

** They are not: I will give you their histo- 
ry. This little ‘confectioner of nature,’ is 
described by Linnzus, the Swedish naturalist, 
‘as having a honey mouth, with membranace- 
ous lips: the tongue is bent under. It has 
four unequal thread-like feelers. The anten- 
ne are short; the wings are four in number, 
flat, and transparent; the females and work- 
ing bees are furnished with sharp stings.’ 

There are many varieties of this insect. 
Kirby and Spence, in their valuable work, 
mention two hundred and twenty-one species ; 
and we have no reason to suppose that there 
are not as many more. ‘They subsist wholly 
on the honey of flowers, and the juices of ripe 
fruit. We shall begin with the common Hive 
bee. When a swarm has been lodged ina 
hive, it is observed that the bees hastily ar- 
range themselves into four divisions; one at 
once leaves the hive, to range the fields in 
search of materials for the commencement of 
their work; another party carefully examine 
the hive, and close every opening, save those 
by which they enter and leave their habitd- 
tion: the third band of workers, lay the foun- 
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dation of the cells, by ejecting and moulding 
the wax formed in their stomachs; while the 
fourth finish neatly what the others have be- 
gun. 

“Bees, in the formation of their. cells, ob- 
serve the most curious mathematical exactness. 
The cells are hexagonal, or six sided, and con- 
structed on a principle that at once affords the 
most room, and consumes the least possible 
quantity of wax. The comb consists of a 
double row of cells, so placed as that the base 
of one cell serves for that of the one opposite.” 

“JT found,” said Louisa, ‘‘ great difficulty 
in observing the progress of the bees at their 
work, though plates of glass were inserted in 
a number of the hives. Even where they had 
not covered the glasses with wax, I could dis- 

cover little else but confusion, and constant 
running to and fro.” 

“¢ Bees,”’ resumed Miss Ashford, “‘ have an 
aversion to the introduction of light into their 
cells ; and stop out every ray that finds admis- 
sion, when they can do so. But the disorder 
of which you speak, was not real: had you 
noticed them patiently for a longer time, you 
Would have perceived only regular industry.” 

“T should think,” said Caroline, “ that 
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they would wear the delicate cells in pieces, 
by going in and out so perpetually.” 

“There would be danger of this,’’ resumed 
her friend, “if they did not use the precaution 
of forming a rim round the margin of each 
cell, which is four times thicker than the 
walls. The bee labors with its jaws, by re- 
peated strokes making its work compact and 
smooth. 

The wax is composed of the farina or pallen 
of flowers, swallowed and digested by the 
bees; but they use a different substance for 
closing the crevices of the hive, called propo- 
lis, or bee-glue. This is collected from differ- 
ent trees, such as the willow, poplar, and 
birch, which yield it naturally and abundantly.” 

“Isthis the only use to which they apply 
the propolis ?”’ inquired Louisa. 

“* No,” answered her instructer. ‘‘ When 
any insects stray into their hive, they attack 


and kill them speedily; casting their bodies 


out, if they are small enough for them to man- 
age. On the contrary, if the offensive body 
be too large to be moved, they embalm it by 
covering jit closely with the propolis, which is 
80 compact as to resist any change either from 
air or moisture. Then they are defended 
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from any offensive odours, which might arise 
from the dead insect.” 

* How,” asked Anna, ‘‘ does the busy bee 
collect the farina ?” 

** Oh,” said Caroline, ‘IT can tell you that. 
It plunges into the corolla or cup of the flower, 
and rolls itself about the stamina, which hold 
the pollen, till it is quite covered with the yel- 
low dust ; it then passes its legs over its body, 
and manages to form the pollen into two little 
balls which it attaches toits thighs ; this done, 
it flies away home, where I suppose it stays 
just long enough to deposit its load, and sets 
off in quest of another.” 

** Your statement is correct, so far as it 
goes,” resumed Miss Ashford ; “ but you must 
remember that the bees eat all this farina, and 
that it becomes wax only after it has been di- 
gested in the stomach, when the insect has 
the power of bringing it again into its mouth, 
and proceeds to construct its cells. Can you 
now inform us how the insect conveys the 
honey to its cell ?” 

“I believe not,” answered Caroline; 
“though I have often tried to find out, when 
I have seen them plunge into the nectary of a 
flower.”’ 
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‘J will tell you,” said her friend. “ The 
bee sucks up the honey by means of its pro- 
boscis, or trunk, and swallows it at once. 


You must know that the little creature is pro- 
vided with two stomachs ; one of which serves 
as a store-room for the honey, and it is truly 
interesting to notice with what industry the 
insect labors in collecting its treasures, and 
conveying them to the honey-cel!s. 

- The queen bee is mother to all the future 
swarms of bees contained in one hive. She 
deposits but a single egg inacell; but a large 
number of cells are appropriated to her use, 
The egg becomes a perfect bee in about twen- 
ty days after it is deposited. The young grub, 
or maggot, bursts the shell of the egg in about 
three days, and begins at once to feed on a 
substance which the working bees furnish to 
each cell. It attains its growth in six days, 
leaves off feeding, and the laborers close the 
mouth of the cell with wax. The little crea- 


ture thus enclosed, spins a silken lining to its 
cell, and ina few days undergoes its final 
transformation. When it first crawls forth, 
a winged insect, it is feeble, and most careful- 
ly attended by the other bees ; some of which 
feed it with honey, while others prepare the 
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cell again for the queen. The working bees 
in one swarm often amount to from 15,000 to 
30,000, or more. They kill all the Drones in 
the month of September, which is an easy 
work, as the latter have no stings. When the 
bees of one hive have become too numerous, 
they separate, and a new swarm headed by a 
queen, fly off to seek another establishment. 
In winter they feed on the honey stored du- 
ring the warm season.. In the coldest days, 
they are nearly torpid, butnever for any length 
of time.” 

““[f I were not afraid of their stings,” said 
Anna, ‘I should like to watch the bees, and 
follow them from flower to flower.”’ 

‘They would not injure you, my love,” 
said the teacher, ‘‘unless you disturbed or 
hurt them. But I must describe to you this 
dreaded sting, which is indeed most curiously 
contrived. Within a short sheath are placed 
two minute stings, which, when closely exam- 
ined, present the appearance of an arrow, di- 
vided along the middle ; that is, the two sides 
which touch each other are smooth, but the 
outer edge of each is barbed like an arrow-. 
head. These stings move alternately; the — 
first that is forced in, catches the flesh ; the 
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second sting is then pressed forward beyond 
the first, where it keeps a firm hold till the 
first has again passed it. In this manner, the 
whoie sting is buried in the flesh. The bee 
next discharges into the wound a drop of li- 
quid from a little bag placed at the root of the 
sting : this it is which occasions the inflamma- 
tion and swelling, which always attend the 
wound of a bee. Numerous stings occasion 
great pain, and sometimes cause death. Chalk 
with spirits of hartshorn, is a useful remedy 
applied to the injured part.”’ 

*‘ But,” said Louisa, “how is it possible 
for the bee to get those little barbed stings 
out of the flesh ?” 


‘* When persons are stung, if they will wait 
till the bee itself withdraws the sting, the 
wound will not be near so painful as if the 
insect were driven off, in which case, the bag 


of venom as well as the sting, remain in the 
wound. The bee has the power of closing 
the barbs flat upon the stings, which thus ena- 
bles it to withdraw them.” 

“When the bee leaves its sting in the 
wound, is its place supplied by another?” in- 
quired Anna. 
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‘* No, dear,” said Miss Ashford ; ‘‘ the poor 
bee itself shortly dies of the injury this loss oc- 
casions.”’ 

“IT think,” said Anna, ‘‘ that the bee must 
have little use for its sting, since, shut up in its 
snug hive, it is safe from the attacks of ene- 
mies.” 

“‘ The bee is not so secure as you suppose,” 
replied Miss Ashford ; ‘‘there is an insect 
called the wax moth, which enters the hives at 
evening, and deposits its eggs in the comb. 
In a few days these eggs are hatched ; the lit- 
tle worm which issues from them, spins itself 
a case for a dwelling, where it is secure from 
the bees, whose stings cannot penetrate this 
tough substance. The worm must feed, of 
course, which it does most luxuriously upon 
the waxen cells. As it must put its head 
forth from its case, while eating, this part is 
protected by askin so shelly, as to resist the 
attacks of the angry bees. When a large 
number of these caterpillars infest a hive, they 
soon eat and.destroy all the comb. Then the 
field-mouse is a sad enemy to bees, invading 
the hives in cold weather, when the bees are 
in a degree inactive, and eating them by 
thousands. Many birds also feed on bees, 
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seizing them as they roam abroad in quest of 
honey.” 

“ Are all bee-hives constructed of the same 
materials ?”’ asked Harriet. 

‘By no means,”’ replied her friend; ‘‘ some 
are made of wood, and of this sort, the struc- 
ture is very various: others are composed of 
straw, and others again of plaster, or clay.— 
A traveller in Egypt, Palestine, and the is- 
land of Cyprus, informs us that the hives in 
those countries are mostly made of coal-dust 
and clay, formed into cylinders, and dried to 
hardness in the sun. The ends are closed 


with mortar, openings being left on one side 


for the egress and ingress of the bees.” 
ae 
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A Mason. (May sun.) 
A Tinker. (Tin cur.) 
A Player. 

Fuller. 
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The answer sent to this is—‘‘ an egg.” 


ANN WHITE. 


Ann White’s father was a respectable New 
England farmer. He was not rich; but every 
thing about his farm looked neat, comfortable, 
and pleasant. His house stood at some dis- 
tance from the main road, and was situated on 
the southern side of a very high hill, overlook- 
ing a beautiful meadow, dotted with trees, 
through which a clear stream of water wound 
its way ; on the opposite side of the stream the 
factory village peeped out between the oaks, 
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elms, and locust trees; the view beyond was 
terminated by a range of varied hills. Mr. 
and Mrs. White were sensible people; they 
had no ambition that their children should bes 
distinguished for useless accomplishments, and 
silly gentility ; they knew that such things 
“would make them frivolous, vain, and discon- 
tented with the situation in which God had 
placedthem. Their chief desire was to instil 
a strong love of knowledge, and to cherish 
habits of order, neatness, usefulness, and close 
observation. 

Ann, their eldest daughter, was hasty and 
heedless, but was, on the whole, a good, sweet- 
tempered child. Her grandmother was sovery 
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fond of her, and was so anxious to have 
her live at her house, that her father and mo- 
ther consented she should spend a year there. 
The old lady loved the child very much, and 
meant to do every thing for her good; but by 
indulging her in every thing, she really did her 
harm. Ann was avery generous child ; and 
her grandmother allowed her to give away eve- 
ry thing in the house, if she chose. If the old 
housekeeper made any complaint about her 
pies and cakes being carried off, she would on- 
ly exclaim, “ Dear little soul! she will not stay 
much longer with me; and she does take so 
much comfort in giving away things, that I 
cannot bear to refuse her.”? Now it was no 
virtue in Ann to give away what did not belong 
to her ; but her grandmother praised her gene- 
rosity so much, that she thought herself a re- 
markably good child, because she gave away 
what cost her nothing, and what she did not 
want. A woman was kept on purpose to mend 
her clothes, and put them in order; and this 
made the little girl very careless, and very 
helpless. Before she returned home, her grand- 
mother supplied her plentifully with money to 
purchase presents for every one-of her father’s 
family ; and it would have done the old lady’s 
3K 
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heart good to have seen the happy young crea- 


ture seated on the carpet, unpacking her trunk. 


** Look, mother,”’ said she, “I have bought 
the Pilgrim’s Progress for old Mrs. May !” 

** How came you to think of Piigrim’s Pro- 
gress, my dear ?”’ 

* Because I once heard Mrs. May say she 
should like to own it; and it is the only thing 
I ever heard her wish for in all my life. I re- 
membered it for that reason ; and I thought it 
was a sad pity she should not have it. Here 
is “The Good Grandmother,” for Mary; I 
know she will like it for the sake of the title,” 

‘I think you have reason to love the title 
too ; for your grandmother has been extremely 
- generous to you,”’ said her mother ; “‘ but you 
must remember she gave you the money to pur- 
chase all these presents—you have not been 
obliged to give up a single wish or pleasure in 
order to obtain them. Little girls, and great 
girls, are often very generous in spending oth- 
er people’s money, while they are too selfish to 
give up a single one of their own gratifications 
for the sake wf doing good to others.’’: 

“*T know grandmother was very, very good 
to me,”’ said Ann; “ and I do love her dearly.” 
The tears:came to her eyes for a minute, but 
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is for John,” 
exclaimed she, producing a pen-knife—* This 
is to pay him for the little cradle and bedstead 
he made for my doll. Dear me!” she con- 
tinued as she bent her curly head over the 
trunk, ‘‘ where is Martha’s present? I hopel 
have not left it behind,”—and as she spoke, 
she tossed all her nicely ironed dresses topsy- 
turvy upon the carpet. 

** What is the present?” asked Mrs. White: 
* Perhaps I can find it, without all this confu- 
sion.” : 

“It is a bright calico shawl, covered with 
red flowers, as large as sun-flowers. Oh! 
here it is,” said she—laughing as she spread 
jt out—* This will please Martha,—she loves 
gay colors dearly ;”—and away ran the lively 
child to give it to her. Martha was not ea- 
sily suited; but she was quite as much pleased 
with her new shawl] as Ann had hoped. She re- 
turned to the parlor in high glee, telling her 
mother that Martha said “ It was the elegant- 
est thing she ever looked upon.” 

‘* And now may I go to Mrs. Mav’s, mother ?” 
asked the impatient child. ‘‘ luo so want to 
see Mary May.—I have not become acquaint- 
ed with any little girl since 1 went away, that 
I Jiked one half as well as I do her.” 
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** T am very glad of it,” answered her moth- 
er; for Mary May is an excellent girl. I 
wish you may find many friends, as good as she 
is. But first put your clothes in order in the 
trunk, that they may be carried to your cham- 
ber.” 

Mrs. White turned round to attend to some- 
thing, as she spoke, and Ann huddled her 
clothes in without any care, and was half across 
the street, before any one knew she was gone. 
Her mother saw that it would take some time , 
to cure her of these careless habits; but she 
was not discouraged. She knew that Ann 
loved her parents dearly; and she therefore 
hoped she would take pains to do as they wish- 
ed her. 

“ What is the matter with your frock ?”’ said 
Mrs. White to Ann, as she came jumping back 
from Mrs. May’s, her face bright with exercise 
and good humour. 

*¢ Why mother, when I got down to the lo- 
cust grove, Isaw Mary May coming down the 
hill, with her great heavy water-pail, to get 
some water at the brook; so [ ran to help her 
dip it up.» I thought as there were two of us, 
we could carry it up quite full. Mary said we 
had better not try, for she knew it would be as 
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mpossible for us to carry it, as it was for Da- 
vid to march off in Saul’s armour. But I told 
her 1 never liked to give up anything after I 
had once undertaken it ; so we trudged up the 
hill with it. But it was proper heavy ; and we 
could not help spilling a little on our clothes.” 

“You should have taken Mary’s advice,” 
replied her mother; ‘ for she is much more 
careful and considerate than you are. Indeed 
it would give me great pleasure to see you try 
to be as neat as Mary is. Your trunk and 
boxes luok as if they had been stirred up with 
a drum-stick. If you will once learn the hab- 
it of putting every thing in its place, as soon 
as you have done with it, they will never get 
into such disorder.” 

Ann’s thoughts were running upon some- 
thing else, and she almost interrupted her mo- 
ther, exclaiming, “ But, mother, that pail is 
quite too heavy for Mary—I wish you would 
let me give her the bright tin kettle, that Mar- 
tha keeps hanging up in the kitchen closet ”— 
at the same time taking a hop, skip, and jump, 
towards the kitchen door. 

“Stop, my daughter,” said Mrs, White; 
“T feel sorry to disappoint your kind inten- 
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tions ; but you cannot have the kettle. Mar- 
tha uses it very often, and she takes great 
pleasure in keeping it bright; the loss of it 
would be quite a trouble to her. She is old, 
my dear ; and we should always respect the 
feelings of the old.” 

*“T thought,” said Ann,—standing very sor- 
rowfully with her hand on the latch of the door, 
—T thought you would like to have me give 
the kettle to Mary, else I would not have ask- 
ed. Grandmother was always pleased when I 
gave anything away ; she said she admired to 
see me generous,” 

** Do you know what it is to be really gene- 
rous, Ann ?” 

“It means to be free-hearted—to be wil- 
ing to give away things.” 

“ True, my dear,—but that does not imply 
- a mere willingness to give away the property 
of others. You should be just, before you 
think of being generous. If you vish to be 
truely benevolent, you must first begin by prac- 
tising self-denial and economy. Many people 
grow up without thinking correctly on this 
subject—they mistake wastefulness for gene- 
rosity, and always call economy meanness. 
We are not wretchedly poor, therefore we are 
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sometimes able to assist others; but we are 
not rich—and if we wish to be generous, we 
must sometimes deny ourselves things we 
should very well like. I think Mary needs a 
lighter pail, and I am very willing you should 
get her one.” 

‘But, mother, how can I get her one? I 
have spent all my money. I cannot earn any 
more ; and as to saving, if I saved, and saved, 
ever so long, I should never get enough to buy 
a tin kettle.” 

“* Don’t you know the old proverb, ‘ a penny 
saved is as good as a penny earned 2” asked her 
mother. 

“Tdo not know what it means,” replied 
Ann, rather impatiently; “I have not any 
pence to save.”’ 

“‘T will explain to you, my dear, how you 
can save money for the purposes of benevo- 
lence,” answered her mother. ‘ In the first 
place, since you have been at your grandmoth- 
er’s you have learned to be a very careless 
little girl about your clothes. 

The gloves I bought you a few days since, 
are in great need of mending, and if they are 
not attended to, they will soon be good for 
nothing. You left your new prunella shoes 
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dying about, and Pompey thinking he has an 
undoubted right to every thing out of its place, 
has carried it out into the yard and gnawed it 
in such a manner that you will never be able 
to wear itagain. ‘The money I paid for those 
shoes would have bought a tin kettle for 
Mary.” 

** But, mother,” interrupted Ann, “if I had 
the shoes safe in my closet, I could not buy a 
tin kettle with them.”’ 

“ True,’’ replied Mrs. White ; “but I will 
show you how your carelessness about the 
shoes puts it out of my power to give you mo- 
ney for the tin kettle. I know just how much I 
can afford to spend without getting in debt. 
Of the sum set apart to expend this month, I 
have but one dollar left ; and that dollar I must 
take to buy you a new pair of shoes.’ If the 
shoes had been well taken care of, I could 
have spared you money to buy the kettle, with- 
out infringing a rule, which I know it is my 
duty to keep very strictly. I hope you now 
understand the meaning of the proverb, ‘A 
penny saved is a penny earned.’ ” 

* Yes, mother, I do; and I will try to be 
more careful of my things. I never thought 
anything about saving before; grandmother 
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always praised me for being so generous.” 

‘‘ And I, too, would have you generous ; but 
I would not have you so for the sake of being 
praised ; neither would I have you think it is 
true generosity to give away what does not be- 
long to you. If you were called upon to sacri- 
fice some pleasure you had lotted upon, or to 
give up something of your own, which you 
liked particularly well, I am afraid you would 
find more selfishness than you are aware of in 
that little heart of yours. I will tell you of an 
instance of true generosity in your friend Mary 
May. You know she is extravagantly fond of 
drawing, and as her grandmother wishes to fit 
her for a teacher, I think her taste ought to be 
gratified. I promised her a pencil and some 
pretty engravings. Having a leisure afternoon, 
she came up here with great eagerness to get 
them; and I never saw a little girl more de- 
lighted than she was when I gave them to her. 
She was hurrying joyfully through the kitchen, 
when aunt Martha called to her to thread her 
needle. The faithful old creature was trying 
to make a gown for herself; but her fingers 
were so very stiff and awkward, that she found 
it hard work to put it together. ‘ Let me take 
it home and do it for you, Martha,’ said Mary. 
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The offer was thankfully accepted; and the 
next morning the gown was brought home very 
neatly finished, the pieces rolled np carefully, 
and the snarl of cotton she had taken wound 
onacard. She cheerfully gave up her antici- 
pated pleasure, for the sake of deing good to 
a poor old woman. This is what I call real 
generosity. Nobody praised her for it, and she 
did not expect to be praised. She felt very 
happy, as people always do, when they have 
done a good action from good motives. Ler 
grandmother told me, that as she sat by the 
fireside that evening, repeating her evening 
hymn, 

‘* Did I this day, for small or great, 

My own pursuits forego, 

To lighten by a feather’s weight 

The mass of human wo,—” 
she stopped suddenly, and looking up with a 
bright countenance, said, ‘ How much happi- 
er I feel saying those lines, than I should, if I 
had left poor Martha to botch up her gown with 
her old Jame fingers.’ Self denial carries with 
it its own reward.” 

* But the rich can never enjoy this happi- 
ness,’ said Ann. “It is only the poor who 
are obliged to practise self-denial. Rich peo- 

_ple can be as generous as they please.” 
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“You are mistaken, my child.—There is no 
situation in life in which it is not a duty to 
practise self denial. The rich are not obliged 
to limit themselves in spending money ; but 
every week of their lives they have opportuni- 
ties to make others happy by sacrificing some 
favorite inclination, or project. I will read 
you an instance of self-denial in high life, if 
you will bring me the history of England.” 

Ann brought the book, and her mother then 
read the well-known anecdote of the elegant 
and celebrated Sir Philip Sidney, who, when 
wounded on the field of battle, and almost per- 
ishing with thirst, refused the bottle of water 
that was brought him, and pointing to a mis- 
erable, dying soldier near him, whose eyes were 
eagerly fixed on the cooling draught, he said, 


“Give it to him ; his necessity is even greater 
than mine.°’ 


“Tam sure,” said Ann, thoughtfully, that 
Sir Philip Sidney’s mothertaught him to deny 
himself, for the good of ot hers, when he was 
a little boy. I will try to practise self-denial— 
Let me see—what can I do without? Mother, 
can ! do without a new pair of shoes ?”’ 

“No, my dear, you cannot; for above all 
things in dress, a little girl should keep her feet 
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looking neatly. If you will mend your gloves 
and clean them with India-rubber, they will 
answer very well for the present; and if you 
had rather have thirty-seven cents, than the 
pair of new gloves I promised you, I will give 
itto you with pleasure.”’” Ann said she had 
Much rather have the money. ‘Is it half 
enough to buy the kettle ?”’ said she. 

‘* Not quite,” said her mother. 

**O dear, where shall I get the rest ?” ex- 
claimed the impatient little girl. 

“ Resolve to be neat. and industrious, and to 
save every cent you can during the week,” re- 
plied her mother; ‘‘ and I dare say Mary will 
soon have her kettle.” 

** You told me I might have all the rags I 
could pick up,” said Ann, I will! sell them to 
the rag-man ;—every little helps.” 

“Very well,” said her mother, smiling; 
“deny yourself every thing you can well do 
without, «nd be careful of your clothes, and I 
dare say you will find it an easy matter to save 
five shillings for Mary’s kettle.” 

“ Odear, I dont know howI am going to 
do it,” replied the little girl, despairingly. 

In the next Miscellany we will inform our 
young readers how Ann succeeded in her 
project. P, 
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Shell Nests of Caddis-}Vorms. 


What I am going to tell you, is taken from 
the “Library of Entertaining Knowledge,” 
from which there have often been extracts in 
the Miscellany. I have learned a great deal 
from those books, and spent many a happy 
hour in reading them. I like them so much, 
that I think I would go without my breakfast 
every day, for the sake of buying them. What 
do you think those pictures are, at the head of 
the page? They are nests made out of shells, 
by the Caddis-worm, Would you believe it? 

“The worm makes choice of the tiny shells 
of young fresh-water muscles and snails (Pla- 
norbis,) to form a moveable grotto, and as 
these little shells are for the most part inhabit- 


ed, he keeps the poor animals close prisoners, 
and drags them without mercy along with him, 
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These grotto building grubs are by no means 
uncommon in ponds; and in chalk districts, 
such as the country about Woolwich and 
Gravesend, they are very abundant. 

One of the most surprising instances of their 
skill occurs in the structures of which small 
stones are the principal material. The pro- 
blem is to make a tube about the width of the 
hollow of a wheat straw or a crow quill, and 
equally smooth and uniform. Now the mate- 
rials being small stones full of angles and ir- 
regularities, the difficulty of performing ‘bis 
problem will appear to be considerable, if not 
insurmountable ; yet the little architects, by pa- 
tiently examining their stones and turning them 
round on every side, never fail to accomplish 
their plans. This, however, is only part of the 
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problem, which is complicated with another 
condition, and which we have not found re- 
corded by former observers, namely, that the 
under surface shall be flat and smooth, without 
any projecting angles which might impede its 
progress, when dragged along the bottom of the 
rivulet where it resides. The selection of the 
stones, indeed, may be accounted for, from 
this species living in streams where, but for the 
weight of its house, it would to a certainty be 
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swept away. For this purpose, it is probable 
that the grub makes choice of larger stones 
than it might otherwise want; and therefore 
also it is that we frequently find a case com- 
posed of very small stones and sand, to which, 


Sand Nest balanced with a Stone. 


when nearly finished, a large stone is added, 
by way of ballast. In other instances, when 
the materials are found to possess too great 
specific gravity, a bit of light wood, or a hol- 
low straw, is added to buoy up the case. 


Nest of Caddis-Worm balanced with Straw. 


It is worthy of remark, that the cement, 
used in all these cases, is superior to pozzola- 
na* in standing water, in which it is indissolu- 
ble. The grubs themselves are also admira- 
bly adapted for their mode of life, the portion 
of their bodies which is always enclosed in 
the case, being soft, like a meal-worm, or gar- 
den catterpillar, while the head and shoulders, 
which are for the most part projected beyond 
the door-way in search of food, are‘firm, hard, 
and consequently less liable to injury than. 


* A cement prepared of volcanic ont: or ay 
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the protected portion, should it chance to be 
exposed.” 

Are you not surprised to find that God has 
endowed a poor little worm with such wonder- 
ful instinct? Let me turn over to another 
page of the book, and you will see something 
quite as extraordinary. I dare say you have 
seen rose-leaves cut as if scissors had nipped 
them? Did you know that a little bee cuts 
them, to line her nest with ? It is even so: 

~and that is the reason, she is called the Up- 
holsterer Bee, and the Rose-leaf-cutter Bee. 


** So extraordinary does the construction of 
their nests appear, that a French gardener hav- 
ing dug up some, and believing them to be 
the work of a magician, who had placed them 
in his garden with evil intent, sent them to 
Paris to his master, for advice as to what should 
be Gone by way of exorcism. 

The. rose-leaf cutter makes a cylindrical 
hole in a beaten pathway, for the sake of more 
consolidated earth, (or in the cavities of walls 
or decayed wood,) from six to ten inches deep, 
and does not throw the earth dug out from it in- 
to a heap, like the undrene.* In this she con- 
structs several cells about an inch in length, 
shaped like a thimble, and made of cuttings of 
leaves (not petals,) neatly folded together ; the 


‘ * A very small sort of bees. 
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bottom of one thimble-shaped cell being insert- 
ed into the mouth of the one below it, and so 
on in succession, 

It is interesting to observe the manner in 
which this bee procures the materials for form- 
ing the tapestry of her cells. The leaf of the rose- 
tree seems to be that which she prefers, though 
she sometimes takes other sorts of leaves, par- 
ticularly those with serrated margins, such as 
the birch, the perennial mercury (Mercurialis 
perennis,) mountain ash, &c. She places her- 
self upon the outer edge of the leaf which she 
has selected, so that its margin may pass be- 
tween her legs. ‘Turning her head towards 
the point, she commences near the footstalk, 
and with her mandibles cuts out a circular 
piece with as much expedition as we could do 
with a pair of scissors, and with more accura- 
cy and neatness than could easily be done by 
us. As she proceeds, she keeps the cut por- 
tion between her legs so as not to impede her 
progress; and using her body for a trammel, 
as a carpenter would say, she cuts in a regular 
curved line. As she supports herself during 
the operation upon the portion of tie leaf which 
she is detaching, it must be obvious, when it 
is nearly cut off, that the weight of her body 
might tear it away, so as to injure the accura- 
cy of its curvilineal shape. To prevent any 
accident of this kind, as soon as she suspects 
that her weight might tear it, she poises her- 
self on her wings, till she has completed the 
incission. 
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Rose leaf-cutter Bees, and nest lined with rose-leaves. 


With the piece which she has thus cut out, 
held in a bent position perpendicular to her 
body, she flies off to her nest, and fits it into 
the interior with the utmost neatness and inge- 
nuity; and, without employing any paste or 
glue, she trusts to the spring the leaf takes, 
in trying to retain it in its position. It requires 
from nine to twelve pieces of leaf to form one 
cell, as they are not always of precisely the same 
thickness. The interior surface of each cell 
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consists of three pieces of leaf, of equal size, 
narrow at one end, but gradually widening at 
the other, where the width equals half the 
length.- One side of each of the pieces is the 
serrated margin of the leaf from which it was 
cut, and this margin is always placed outer- 
most, and the cut margin innermost. Like 
most insects, she builds from the interior, be- 
ginning with a layer of tapestry, which is com- 
posed of three or four oval pieces, larger in di- 
mensions than the rest, adding a second and 
a third layer proportionately smaller. In form- 
ing these, she is careful not to place a joining 
opposite to a joining, but with all the skill ofa 
consummate artificer, lays the middle of each 
piece of leaf over the margins of the others, 
so as by this means both to cover and strength- 
en the junctions. By repeating this process, 
she sometimes forms a fourth er fifth layer of 
leaves, taking care to bend the Jeaves at the 
narrow extremity or closed end of the cell, so 
as to bring them into a convex shape. 

When she has in this manner completed a 
cell, her next business is to replenish it with 
a store of honey and pollen, which being chief- 
ly collected from thistles, forms a_ beaatiful 
rose-coloured conserve. In this she deposits 
a single egg, and then covers in the opening 
with three pieces of leaf so exactly circular, 
that a pair of compasses could not define their 
margin with more accuracy. In this manner 
the industrious and ingenious upholsterer pro- 
ceeds, till the whole gallery is filled, the con- 
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vex extremity of the one fitting into the open 
end of the next, and serving both as a basis 
and as the means of strengthening it. If, by 
any accident, the labour of these insects is in- 
terrupted or the edifice deranged, they exhibit 
astonishing perseverance in setting it again to 
rights. Insects, indeed, are not easily forced 


to 


abandon any work which they may have 


begun.” 


CONUNDRUMS. 


What trade is best fitted to cook a rabbit? 
Of what trade is a weathercock ? 

What trade writes nove's, and acts plays? 
Of what trade are a great many authors ? 


RIDDLING FOREST. 


What tree crawls backward ? 
What tree interferes with its neighbour’s affairs? 


_ What tree will smoke when water is poured upon it ? 


What bush needs a physician ? 

For what tree will men scale precipices, and dive in- 
to the depths of the ocean ? 

What trees enable us to speak ? 
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“ O, mother, mother !”’ exclaimed Mary and 
Frances Grey, bursting into the room where 
she sat at work, ‘ father has given each of us 
a bit of ground for a garden; and if you will 
be so very, very kind, as to give us a few roots 
and some flower seeds to put into them, we 
shall be quite happy.” 

Mrs. Grey smiled ; for she loved to see her 
children with such bright, unclouded faces as 
they now wore; and she sighed too, (for the 
truth must be told,) because she had too much 
reason to fear the sunshine would not last. 
“IT will give you the seeds and roots,” she 
said ; ‘‘ for I delight to give you pleasure ; and 
will you tell me, in return, why you expect a 
bit of ground and a few roots and seeds will 
make you happy 2” 

The girls were quite unprepared for this 
question, ad did not well know how to an- 
swer it. 

** Because we think, mother,—mother, be- 
cause we think,”—Frances began; but she 
had not clearly arranged her thoughts, and was 
obliged to stop. 

“‘ Mary, perhaps you can tell me,”’ said Mrs. 
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Grey, after waiting a reasonable time for Fran- 
ces to go on. 

“ Why, mother, it will = very delightful to 
work in our gardens, setting the roots in the 
ground, putting in the seeds, and then watch- 
ing to see them come up, and grow, and put 
out their pretty flowers. Don’t you think so, 
mother ?”° 

*¢ That will depend entirely upon yourselves, 
my dear; upon the state of your minds; or if 
you will understand the expression better, up- 
on your thoughts, feelings, and conduct. Do 
you think people are ever happy; when they 
are quarrelling, or wishing for something it is 
not best for them to have ? or fretting, because 
a sister, or friend, has a handsomer dress than 
they have ?” 

Mary and Frances colored, and looked 


down; for they knew they were often guilty 
of doing those wrong and silly things. 


** But, mother, we shall not quarrel,” said 
Mary, ‘‘ when we are at work so happily in 
our gardens; and I shall not wish for Fran- 
ces’ garden, and she will not wish for mine ; 
becduse they are both exactly alike.” 

‘* When people are constantly together, Ma- 
ty, occasions of disagreement will sometimes 


’ 
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occur: now, if both are unwilling to yield a 
little, a serious quarrel may be the conse- 
quence.” 

“Oh! but there will be no need of one’s 
yielding a little, and the other a little, now,” 
said Mary; ‘‘ because Frances will work on 
her own piece of ground, and I shall work on 
mine.” 

““Oh! do not be afraid, mother,” said Fran- 
ces, ‘‘ i am sure we shall be too happy to dis- 
pute with each other, when we are sowing our 
seeds, and putting our roots in the ground.” 

Mrs. Grey did not feel quite so sure of this; 
but she did not think proper to say any more 
to them just at that time; so she gave them 
their seeds, and roots, and returned to her 
work. She had not sat long when she heard 
their loud and angry voices in the passage ; 
and in a minute, they rushed into the room, 
struggling which should be first seen and 
heard. 

* Mother !” exclaimed Mary, “ Frances 
took more of the strawberry roots than she left 
for me.” 

** And you took the two finest rose-bushes, 
Mary,” retorted Frances. 

“¢ And if I did, Frances, you,”— 
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“Stop, stop, my children !”’ said Mrs. Grey, 
*‘ Jet me hear no more of this. Half an hour 
ago you told me that you should be quite hap- 
py working in your gardens ; tell me, my chil- 
dren, have you been happy? are you happy 
now ?”? They could not answer this question 
in words ; how could they, after all they said 
before they went out. They covered their 
faces with their hands, and burst into tears. 

‘*T am answered,” said their mother, as she 
listened to their sobs. ‘‘ You now see, my 
dear girls, that your gardens, your flowers, 
and seeds, could not make you happy; you 
feel that something else is wanting; and I 
trust you have discovered what that something 
is. If you, Frances, had shown a disposition to 
do by Mary, as you wished her to do by you, 
and if Mary had done the same, this difficulty 
would not have happened. I advise you now 
to go back to your employments, and make 
this ‘ golden rule’ the guide of your conduct 
towards each other ; and [ venture to predict, 
you will have no more quarrels.” 

Mary and Frances returned to their garden, 
as their mother desired; but instead of follow- 
ing her counsel, they re-commenced their dis- 
pute as soon as they entered it. Neither 
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would yield, or oblige the other at all ; and 
they finally ended the difficulty, by throwing 
their seeds away, and leaving their roots to 
wither upon the ground. 

This was the day on which their mother re- 
quired them to put their drawers and book- 
shelves in order; and when they left the gar- 
den, they began the work. Each had her- 
own little book-case and bureau, and they 
might have arranged every thing in the nicest 
manner, without interfering at all with each 
other; but when people feel fretful, the least 
trifle will occasion unkind words. 

Mary in going for a book, which lay upon 
the table, happened to throw down one which 
belonged to Frances. 

‘‘T wish, Mary, you would’nt continually 
throw down my books,”’ said Frances, as she 
stooped to pick it up. 

** Continually, Frances! I have thrown down 
but one,” 

“Well, you would not have thrown that 
down, if you had been careful.” 

‘‘ Neither would you have made this great. 
black spot in my writing-book, if you had been 
careful,”’ retorted Mary. 

**T should not have made it, if your writing- 

5* 
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book and ink-bottle had been put up; you 
know it is against the rules to leave them out.” 

**T don’t think you always observe the rules, 
any more than I do, Frances. You left your 
atlas cut yesterday, and Frederick tore it, you 
know.” 

** But you brought him into the room, and 
set him down, to craw] all about, and destroy 
every thing he could find. You should have 
watched him, or picked up the things from the 
floor, and put them beyond his reach.” 

‘So your atlas was upon the floor, was it, 
Frances ? worse and worse ; I thought he pull- 
ed it down from a chair.” 

“I don’t think it’s very kind of you to 
plague me so about it, when you know all the 
trouble I have had to paste and patch it to- 
gether; besides mother’s being so displeased 
with me.” 

“ Well, I think she had reason to be dis- 
pleased with you; your beautiful new atlas al- 
most ruined.”’ 

But it is not our intention to write all those 
naughty girls said to each other; and we 
have ventured to give our young readers this 
specimen of their conversation only, that they 
may see how unamiable their conduct was, 
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and how very unhappy it made them. They 
continued their altercation, till they became 
so angry that they left their employment and 
sat down to weeping; in the midst of their 
tears, the dinner bell rung, and they, were 
obliged to appear at table with their swollen 
eyes, and sour faces, not daring to look up, 
lest some one should notice them; and with 
no appetite for their food. Mrs. Grey cast 
many auxious and inquiring glances at them _ 
during dinner, but she said nothing; for she 
was unwilling to expose their ill conduct to 
their younger brothers and sisters; besides, 


she hoped the misery it occasioned them, with 
what she had already said, would induce them 


to reflect upon its consequences, and in time, 
reform. Soon after dinner, Helen and Ellen 
Bancroft, twin sisters, and most amiable, af- 
fectionate, and sweet-tempered girls, came to 
make them a visit. Mrs. Grey rejoiced to see 
them just at this time, for she hoped their 
bright, smiling faces, and gentle, affectionate 
manners, would have a salutary influence upon 
her daughters. 

‘Oh! Mary, Frances,” said they, as hand 
in hand, they came hopping and skipping 
along, ‘‘ mother told us this morning, if we 
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would get all our lessons by two o’clock, we 
might come here to make you a visit ; and we 
learned and recited them every one; and 
now, if you have been good girls, we shall have 
a long, long afternoon of pleasure. Come, 
what shall we do? what shall we play ?” 

“IT do not wish to play,” said Mary; “I 
have been busy all the morning, and am tired.” 

“And so am I,” said Frances; ‘I had 
rather sit still, than to play.” 

** Just as you please,” said the sweet girls ; 
** it will be quite as pleasant to sit down and 
talk.” 

“TI will teli you what will be pleasanter than 
to talk,” said Helen; ‘‘ to write mottoes for 
each other. You remember those your mother 
gave the little girls at your last party. I have 
read mine so often, that I can repeat every 
word of it. It is very pretty, don’t you think it 
is, Frances ? ”’ 

Frances coldly answered, “ that her mother 
wrote so many, it was impossible for her to re- 
collect Helen’s.”’ 

**T will repeat it then, and you shall judge. 
Oh, no, I cannot repeat it,” she continued, 
suddenly recollecting herself, and blushing. 

** Why can’t you repeat it?” asked Fran- 
ces. 
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‘“‘ Because,”’ answered Helen, blushing more 
deeply, “it is so flattering.” 

“‘T should’nt think that would be any ob- 
jection to you,” said the ill-natured Frances, 
laying an emphasis upon that and you, which 
made her meaning quite intelligible. Not- 
withstanding her light heart and smiling face, 
Helen had quick, delicate feelings, and the 
tears came in her eyes at this rude speech; 
but quickly recovering herself, and wiping 
them away, she mildly answered, “I hope I 
am not vain, Frances ; but I own I am pleased 
with your mother’s praise.” 

Ellen who had been conversing with Mary, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Mary consents to write a motto 
for me, and you will write one for Helen; 
won’t you, Frances ?” 

‘“] wonder how you can want to write fool- 
ish verses that nobody will read, Marv; I am 
sure I don’t,”’ said Frances; ‘‘ besides I know 
we cannot make a rhyme, if we study ever so 
long.” 


‘IT know we cannot, too,’’ said Mary, “ and 
I don’t want to try; but Ellen teased me so.” 

“Lam sure I did not mean to tease you,” 
seid Ellen; ‘ but you looked so sad, that I 
wished to propose something to amuse you.” 
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“I don’t think it will be very amusing to 
puzzle my brains, composing silly rhymes. 

* Helen and I often find it amusing,” said 
Ellen ; ‘we love to write a few lines some- 
times, for our little brothers and sisters; and 
our mother encourages us to do it; for she 
says itis an excellent exercise for young minds; 
and you and Frances will think so too, when 
you have tried it.” 

‘Come, come,” said Helen, ‘* don’t let us 
stand talking about it any longer ; I have set- 
tled all about it. Mary is going to be so good 
as to write a few lines for Ellen, Ellen for Ma- 
ry; Frances for me, and I for Frances; now 
you'll all be good girls and agree to it—I know 
you will,” she continued, as she touched each 
of the sullen girls’ cheeks with her lips. 

Mary and Frances could not resist her good- 
humored importunity, and they consented to 
try theirtalents at rhyming. ‘ But I never 
wrote a word of poetry in my life,’’ said Ma- 
ry; ‘ pray tell me how to begin.” 

“*T never even thought of composing verses 
before,’”’ said Frances; ‘and I don’t believe 
I shall make either rhyme, or reason.” 

The twin sisters laughed, but laughed kind- 
ly, at their troubles, ‘‘ Try, try, my dear 
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girls,”’ said Helen; ‘‘ I have been told a thou- 
sand times, that there’s ‘ nothing like trying.’ 
You know, Ellen, you are quite a successful 
poetess in our family circle; you shall give us 
a list of rhyming words, to help us along.” 

Ellen blushed excessively. ‘ You know, 
dear Helen, the last time we wrote, mother 
said your lines were the best.”’ 

“Only a very little the best, Ellen; and 
you know I was longer composing them 
than you were; you can write a great deal 
better than I can, if you please ; so give us the 
list, my dear.”’ 

“Oh! with all my heart, if you wish it. 
Attend, now,”’ she continued, with laughing 
eyes, but pretended seriousness of manner ; 
“crazy, mazy; hazy, lazy; prancing, en- 
trancing, dancing ; hay, pay, lay, say, tray,— 
she ran on in high glee, till a gleam of sun- 
shine actually brightened the cloudy faces of 
the sisters, and Helen laughingly exclaimed, 


** Enough, enough.” 

Ellen now seized her pencil, and sat some 
time in deep thought; Helen followed her ex- 
ample, and in a few minutes, they completed 
their tasks, and presented them to Mary and 
Frances. The girls were half inclined to be 
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angry when they had read them,—there was 
too much truth in them; however, they con- 
sented to be propitiated by assurances, that 
no offence was intended. 

'** Let me read yours, Mary,’ 
** will you ?” 

“Yes, if you will let me read yours.” They 


exchanged papers, and Frances read aloud, 
Mary, my dear, 
The case is clear, 


? 


said Frances, 


That thou art cross to day ; 
Thy snowy brow 
Is frowning now ; 
Canst thou deny it, pray ? 
Frances Jaughed, as she concluded, and 
begged Mary to read hers. Mary complied, 


Fanny, I wish thy pretty face 

Would let soft smiles the frowns displace ; 
Thy sparkling eye, so bright and blue, 
Looks angry; nay, thou know’st ’tis true. 
Oh! if you will but laugh, or play, 

Dull care will quickly run away. 

The persevering good nature of Helen and 
Ellen had by this time, entirely conquered the 
perverseness of their friends; they laughed, 
with great good humor, at their mottoes, ac- 
knowledged their justice, and praised them 
- highly. ‘But I cannot write at all,” said 
Frances, in quite a melancholy tone. “I have 
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been studying, and studying, and have written 
but three lines; and I am ashamed to have 
you see them, now J have read yours.” 

‘Oh do let us see them,” said Helen; “I 
dare say some of us can acd a fourth line.” 

Frances held them out rather reluctantly. 
‘“‘ Promise not to laugh at them, girls.” 

“Tt would be very unkind to laugh at your 
first attempt, and when you write to oblige us : 
too,” said Helen, taking the paper ; she could 
hardly suppress a smile, however, as she read, 

Helen is as kind 

And good-natured, as any girl you’ll find ; 

And her temper, too, is very sweet ,— 
‘And she walks upon her feet,’ sprung to her 
lips for the fourth line. °’Tis certainly as good 
as the rest,” thought she; and she longed to 
add it; but she was really good natured, and 
would not give pain to her friend, for the sake 
of displaying her own wit. 

‘* They are very flattering verses,” said she, 
as she returned them; “‘I am afraid I don’t 
deserve to have it said of me that Iam so kind 
and good-natured.” 

“Indeed you do,” said Frances; ‘and 
since you came, Mary and I have been grow- 
ing better-natured too, f think.”’ 
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‘* Mary will you be so good as to produce 
your lines? ”’ said Eilen. 

** [ have written but one line,”’ said Mary, 
‘and that I destroyed. You must excuse me; 
indeed, you must; I have tried my very best, 
and could not make a rhyme.” 

‘“‘?T is no matter,’’ said Mrs. Grey, rising 
from her work, and coming towards them ; ‘¢ it 
is of little consequence whether you can make 
verses, or not ; but it is of much consequence 
whether you are good-natured and kind, or 
not. ‘To be able to write a few lines of poe- 
try, occasionally, for your own amusement, or 
that of your friends, is certainly a desirable 
accomplishment; but it will not add much to 
their happiness, or yours ; while a sweet tem- 
per and obliging conduct will. You know, 
my dears, how unhappy you made yourselves 
in the morning, and you see how happy you 
have been since your friends’ gentle example 
has taught you to bear and. forbear, and their 
ingenuity found employment for your thoughts. 
Let this teach you that your happiness de- 
pends more upon the temper of your minds, 
than upon external circumstances ; and if you 
are ever agaiu tempted to unkind language, or 
conduct, towards each other, remember, you 
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are not only destroying your own peace, but 
making all who love you uncomfortable.” She 
then presented them a folded paper inscribed, 
‘To my beloved daughters,’ and left the room. 
The girls eagerly opened it, and found the fol- 


lowing lines. 
Ah ! wherefore do my loved ones sorrow ? 
Do cares to-day, fears fur the morrow, 
Press heavily on each young breast ? 
Does pain and sickness break your rest ? 
Or poverty, with aspect stern, 
A bitter Jesson bid you learn, 
Of toil and hunger, want and wo? 
And do your tears unheeded flow ? 
Alone, unpitied, do you grieve, 
No hand to soothe you, or relieve 4 
You krow, dear girls, it is not so; 
Then wherefore wear the guise of wo ? 
When clust’ring pleasures round you meet, 
And flowers of joy beneath your feet, 
Spontaneous spring, with beauty glowing, 
And round you all their fragrance throwing ; 
Oh! can you so ungrateful prove, 
Forgetful of His guardian love, 
Whose bounteous hand, from day to day, 
Show’rs blessings on your bright pathway ! 
Count up the mercies round you strown, 
Friends, health, and comforts all your own ; 
Then strive, with joyful thankfulness, 
Your God to praise, your friends to bless, 
Nor let one murmuring thought arise 
To mingle with the sacrifice. 


Stockbridge. 
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MARY’S LAMB. 
Mary had a little lamb, 


Its fleece was white as snow, 

And every where that Mary went 
The lamb was sure to go; 

He followed her to school one day— 
That was against the rule, 

It made the children laugh and play 
To see a lamb at school. 


And so the Teacher turned him out, 
But still he lingered near, 

And waited patiently about, 
Till Mary did appear. 

And then he ran to her and laid 
His head upon her arm, 

As if he said—“ I’m not afraid— 
You’!! shield me from all harm.” 


** What makes the lamb love Mary so,”’ 
The little children cry ; 

** O, Mary loves the lamb you know, 
The Teacher did reply, 

** And you each gentle animal 
In confidence may bind, 

And make them follow at your call, 
If you are always kind.” 
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CONCHOLOGY, 


The figures on the plate mark the genera. 
Genus 31st is called Haliotis ; the English name 
Sea-Ear. The shell is ear-shaped and open. 
Spire lateral, and nearly hidden. Disk in the 
division longitudinally perforated with pores. 

Subdivisions. 


Perforate. 
Imperforate. 
Its name signifies that it resembles a human . 
ear. The surface is pearly, and beautifully 
variegated with all the colours of the rainbow. 
It is very difficult to take the animals from the 
rocks, to which they adhere closely; although 
they can remove themselves from place to place 
with facility. The name of the animal is Li- 
max. ‘The number of species 21. 
The shell in the engraving is Haliotis Tu- 
berculata. 
Genus 32 is Patella ; the English name Lim- 
pet. This shell is univalve, somewhat conical, 
and mostly without a spire. 


Subdivisions. 


With an internal lip. 


Margin angular, or irregularly toothed, with 
the summit pointed and recurved. 


CONCHOLOGY. 


Very entire, not pointed at the summit. 

With a marginal fissure. 

With the top perforated. 

The name Patella signifies a little dish. 
The animal is the Limax. The number of 
species 102. The shell represented in the 
engraving is Patella Greca. 

Genus 33d, is Dentalium ; English name the 
tooth shell. The shell is univalve, tubular, 
nearly straight, without any intern! partition, 
and open at both ends. There are but few 
species of this shell, and all very simple; 
shaped very much like long teeth, or tusks, 
without contortion, though somewhat curved. 
They are usually found buried in the sand. 
Name of the animal Terebella. Number of 
species 15, 

Genus 34th is Serpula ; English name the 
Worm-Shell. Shell is univalve, tubular, grad- 
ually tapering, often interrupted with imperfo- 
rated partitions at irregular distances; fre- 
quently closed at one end. These shells vary 
greatly in their length. The species called 
Serpula Stellaris are not larger than a small 
pin’s head; while the Serpula Aquaria are 
nearly a foot long. The one represented in 
the engraving is Serpula Lumbricatis. The 
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animal is the Terebella. Number of species 
38. 

Genus 35th is the Teredo. The shell is 
univalve, tubular, tapering, flexuous, capable 
of penetrating wood. One end is closed by 
two hemispherical, and the other by two lance- 
olate valves. ‘The hemispherical valves are at 
the head of the shell, and are furnished inside 


with along, flat and curved tooth, intended to 
strengthen the head of the animal, on which 
the curious boring instrumentis placed. The 
other pair of valves are used as flood-gates to 
admit water as it is required ; and for this pur- 
pose the small end of the shell, where they 


are situated, remains at the surface of the 
wood into which the animal has bored. Sir E, 
Home, in his Memoir presented to the Royal 
Society, mentions one of them, which was five 
feet, four inches in length, and the circumfer- 
ence at the base nine inches. The Teredo 
Navalis, represented in the engraving, is some- 
times a foot long, and three quarters of an 
inch in diameter; from which it tapers slight- 
ly to the summit. Jt inhabits the sides and 
bottoms of ships, and other timber, which it 
perforates. It derives its name from a Greek 
word, signifying to bore. The animal is the 
Terebella. Number of species 4. 
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Genus 36th is Sabella. The shell is tubu- 
lar ; formed of sandy and calcareous particles 
agglutinated and inserted in a membranaceous 
sheath. The end ofthe shell in the most per- 
fect specimens, is fringed with numerous pro- 
cesses of the same nature as the shell ; a never- 
failing mark of its genuinenesss. Al} Concholo- 
gists do not admit Sabella into the order Tes- 
tacea. Dilwyn has omitted it in his much ap- 
proved work, called a Descriptive Catalogue of 
Recent Shells, a work to which we have been 
greatly indebted ; while Burrow in his Ele- 
ments of Conchclogy, from which we have 


largely extracted, has placed it in the 36th Ge- 
nus. The tribe is denominated ‘rom the grav- 
el, or sand, of which it is composed. There 


are 25 species. 

The species of all the different Genera ad- 
ded together make 2245, besides varieties 
which are not enumerated ! x. ¥. & 


ANSWER TO ARITHMETICAL ENIGMA, 
Page 168. 

The brite was 15, the bridegroom was 45. When they 
were first married, she was one third as old as he was; 
when they had becn married fifteen years, she was just balf 
as old. 
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SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Psaum cxxix. 6. In describing rhe allusion 
contained in this passage, a traveller in the 
East relates, that “‘in the morning the master 
of the house laid in a stock of earth, which 
was carried up and laid evenly on the top of 
the house, which is flat. The whole roof is 
thus formed of mere earth, laid on, and rolled 
hard and flat. On the top of every house is a 
large stone roller, for the purpose of hardening 
and flattening this layer of rude soil, so that 
the rain may not penetrate : but upen this sur- 
face, as may be supposed, grass and weeds 


grow ‘reely. It is tosuch grass that the Psalm- 
ist alludes, as useless and bad—* Let them be 


as the grass upon the house-tops, which with- 
) 


ereth afore it groweth up 

Isarau lit. 10. A peculiarity in the Orien- 
tal dress makes this a very lively figure. We 
are informed, that the loose sleeve of the Arab 
shirt, as well as that of the outer garment, 
leaves the arm so completely free, that, in an 
instant, the left hand passing up the right arm 
makes it bare; and this is done when a per- 
son-—a soldier for example,—about to strike 
with the sword, intends to give his right arm 
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full play. The image represents Jehovah, as 
suddenly prepared to inflict some tremendous, 
yet righteous judgment: ‘The Lord hath 
made bare his holy arm,” &c. 

Isaran lii. 2. “ Shake thyself from the dust : 
arise, and sit down, O Jerusalem.’’—It is no 
uncommon thing (says an interesting traveller 
in Syria,) to see an individual, or a group of 
persons, even when very well dressed, sitting 
upon the bare earth with their feet drawn un- 
der them, passing whole hours in idle conver- 
sation. Europeans would require a chair, but 
the natives here, preferthe ground. In the 
heat of summer and autumn, it is pleasant to 
see them while away their time in this manner, 
under the shade of a tree. Richly adorned fe- 
males, as well as men, may often be seen thus 
amusing themselves. As may naturally be ex- 
pected, with whatever care they may, at first 
sitting down, choose their place, yet the flow- 
ing dress by degrees gathers up the dust: as 
this occurs, they from time to time arise, adjust 
themselves, shake off the dust, and then sit 
down again. The captive daughter of Zion, 
therefore, brought down to the dust of suffer- 
ing and oppression, is commanded to arise and 
shake herself from that dust,—and then with 
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grace and dignity, with composure and securi- 
ty, to sit down,—to take, as it were, again, her 
seat and rank amid the company of the nations 
which had before afllicted her, and trampled 
her to the earth.” 

MATTHEW Vii. 26, 27,—“ And every one 
which heareth these sayings of inine, and doeth 
them not, shall be likened unto a foolish man, 
which built his house upon the sand: And 
the rain descended, and the floods came, and 
the winds blew, and beat upon that house, and 
it fell; and great was the fall of it.”,—The com- 
parison, which our Saviour here uses, is very 
strong and happy. The fishermen in Bengal 


build huts in the dry season, on the beds‘of sand 
from which the river has retired. When the 
rains set in, which they often do very sudden- 


ly, accompanied with violent north-west winds, 
the water pours down in torrents from the 
mountains. In one night, multitudes of these 
huts are frequently swept away ; and the next 
morning, the place where they stood cannot be 
discovered. What Belzoni says of the effects 
of the overflowing of the Nile, may likewise 
serve for an illustration. “ I never saw,” says 
he ‘‘any picture that could give a more correct 
idea of a deluge, than the valley of the Nile in 
7 
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this season. The Arabs had expected an ex- 
traordinary inundation this year, in conse- 
quence of the scarcity of water the preceding 
season: but they did not apprehend it would 
rise to such a height. They gencrally erect 
fences of earth and reeds around their villages, 
to keep the water from their houses; but the 
force of this inundation baffled all their efforts. 
Their cottages, being built of earth, could not 
stand one instant against the current ; and no 
sooner did the water reach them than it level- 
led them with the ground. The rapid stream 
carried off all that was before it ; men, women, 
children, cattle, corn, every thing was washed 


away in an instant; and left the place where 

the village stood without anything to indicate 

that there had ever been a house on the spot.” 
F. 
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Two little children, the oldest of whom was but ‘three 
years old, were lately playing near an open well in the 
town of Goshen, when the youngest accidentally tumbled 
in: the other held it up by its arms, and screamed, until 
the mother came to their assistance. The baby was very 
much exhausted, and the other was terribly frightened ; 
but by the blessing of Divine Providence, they both récov- 
ered. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Horticulture is the science of gardening ; 
and it is a science which may be made a 
source of great instruction, as well as amuse- 
ment to young people. I wish all the little 
girls, who can get a piece of ground big 
enough to contain half a dozen roots, would 
have a little garden of their own, and cultivate 
it themselves. There is no use in having a 
garden, that you call your own, as long as 
other people take care of it for you. Of 
course, you must get some one to do the dig- 
ging, and hoeing, and such heavy work ; but 
you should plant your garden yourself; and 
gather the seeds yourself; and do them up 
neatly, each kind in separate papers, with the 
names written upon them, in fair and legible 
characters. Then you should know what 
flowers are perennial—that is, what flowers 
live through the winter, and appear again in 
the spring—such as Pinks, Sweet Williams, 
&c.; and what flowers are biennial—that is, 
such as do not blossom till the second year ; 
and what flowers are annual—that is, those 


which need to be planted every year—such as 
Lupines, Larkspurs, Poppies, &c. ; and lastly, 
you should ascertain, before you plant them, in 
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planting in"each department some flowers pe- 
culiar to each month, you may make your 
garden appear blooming through the whole 
season. 

Some art should be used in the arrangement 
of flowers. ‘Those which are low should be 
placed in front of those that grow very tall ; 
else they will be overshadowed and concealed, 
Plants that bloom late in the autumn sbould 
have the sunniest places, lest winter should 
approach before they come to perfection. 
Flowers that have very fine seed, such as the 
Fox Glove, and Chinaster will come up very 
thick together, and, of course, need trans- 
planting; and this is a business which re- 
quires great care and judgment. The plants 
must be allowed to grow in quiet, until they 
are an inch and a half, or two inches high; 
for if they are not strong enough to bear a re- 
moval, they will droop and die. They must 
never be transplanted at mid-day, or when the 
earth is in a very hot, dry state; neither is it 
wise to move them in the morning ; for then, 
instead of the cold dews, and refreshing dark- 
ness of the night, the tender plant is exposed 
to the glaring brightness, and oppressive 
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warmth of a long summer’s day, before the 
roots have time to feel enough at home in their 
new residence, to set about their proper em~ 
ployment of drawing nourishment and moist- 
ure from the earth, and conveying it to the 
leaves. The best time for transplanting is 
just before twilight, when the ground is damp 
from recent showers ; after they are removed, 
it is well to water them plentifully, but not 
excessively. 

Very little girls are apt to dig up their Lu- 
pines and Beans, to see whether they have 
taken root; but this foolish impatience is al- 
most always sure to kill the plants. You 
must not expect to see the leaves peep above 
the ground, until the seed have been planted 
two or three weeks. 

If you observe your garden closely, you will 
see a great many wonderful things, full of les- 
sons concerning the wisdom of God. The 
Lupine seed does not leave the plant when it 
first comes up, but remains by its side in the 
form of two thick leaves ; these leaves are full 
of milky juice, by which the plant is nourished, 
until it is old enough to provide for itself. 

The blossom of the Pea varies with the 
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change of the moisture in the atmosphere. At 
the approach of a shower, the large petal called 
the banner, bends over and presses in the side- 
petals, so that the delicate seed-vessel is as 
well defended from the rain, as a little girl 
wrapt up in her hood and cloak. The seed- 
vessel of the Balsamine, or Touch-me-not, 
starts when you touch it, as if its nerves were 
affected ; this is a provision of nature, in order 
that the flower may plant itself, by thus throw- 
ing out its seed, whenever a bird, or an insect, 
alights upon it. Perhaps you will think there 
is no need of this, because every body gathers 
their garden-seeds, and lays them by, ready 
to be planted in the spring; but you must re- 
member that all plants grow wild in the woods, 
before they are cultivated in gardens. I do 
not mean that they all grow wild in the woods 
of America. Some of them are brought from 
England, some from France, some from Cuba, 
some from Hindostan, &c. In their native 
wilderness, there is no one to collect the seeds; 
and therefore God has provided them with 
the means of sowing themselves. 

This is the reason why the dandelion looks 
like a little ball of feathers, when it has gone 
to seed; if you pull it in pieces, you will per- 
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ceive that each seed is provided with a little 
downy wing, to carry it from place to place. 

There are many extraordinary things pro- 
duced by gardening. A rich soil and judi- 
cious care turn single flowers into double 
ones; thorn-bushes are engrafted with fine 
apples and pears, and thus produce delicious 
fruit. Do you know how this is done? a twig 
of the thorn is cut open, and a twig from an 
apple, or pear tree, inserted between the parts; 
it is then carefully bound up, until the two 
twigs unite together, and seem like the nat- 
ural growth of the bush. If the grafts are put 
in bottom upwards it is said the fruit produced 
will have no seed ; I have seen a great many 
seedless apples, said to be produced in this 
way. Ifthe bud ofa sour apple tree is cut in 
two, and bound with half of a sweet apple bud, 
of the same size,—and they are engrafted to- 
gether,—an apple will be produced, one half 
of which is sweé@t, and the other half sour. I 


have seen and tasted such an apple; one half 
of it was a brilliant red, and the other half a 
delicate yellow. You will wonder at this; be- 
cause both sides of the apple must have been 
nourished by the same sap; but the power of 
God is very great. It is probable that the lit- 
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tle vessels that convey the sap to the extremi- 


ties of a tree, were differently constructed in 


the sweet bud, from what they were in the 
sour bud; and in passing through these ves- 
sels, the sap became changed. 

I hope, my young friends, that I have told 
you enough about gardening to make you in- 
terested in the subject. Nothing will make 
you so strong and healthy as the wholesome 
ground and the pure air; nothing will make 
you so happy as to watch the beautiful flowers, 
and the merry little insects, that live among 
them. 


ENIGMA. 


A word of one sy'lable, easy and short, 

Read backwards and forwards the same, 

It expresses the sentiments warm from the heart, 
And to beauty lays principal cgim. 


The Charade on the 143d page of Vol. 4, No. 2, is yet 
unknown to the editor. 
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THE ST. DOMINGO ORPHANS. 


Mr. Jameson was an American, who owned 
large estates in the island of St. Domingo. 
He went there to reside a few years before the 
black general, Dessalines, took the island from 
the Freneh. Mr. Jameson having assisted 
the French troops all in his power, became an 
object of extreme dislike to the Negroes. 

He was taken forcibly from his house, and 
carried to prison. Mrs. Jameson was allowed 
to visit her husband every day accompanied 
by her two little daughters, one six years old, 
and the other ten. But in a short time even 
this consolation was denied them: Mr. Jame- 
son was removed to a distant prison, and for a 
month his family could obtain no information 
of him. At the end ofthat time, a black man, 
who had formerly been their coach-man, came 
to the house. She eagerly ran to meet him, 
and asked him@™f he had any letters from her 
husband. ‘“‘ No,” answered the savage crea- 
ture; ‘‘he is killed, and I gave him the first 
blow !” 3 

The sobs and shrieks of the wretched wid- 
ow and her children did not excite the least 
pity in his hardened heart: he seemed to take 
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real pleasure in repeating continually, “ Yes, 
I myself helped to kill him.” Soon the news 
was spread that every white person in the is- 


land would be murdered. Mrs. Jameson sought 


refuge with one of her neighbours, a widowed 
lady, who had three daughters. For a day or 
two, all was peaceful enough, and they began 
to hope the news was not true ; but during the 
third night they could not sleep, for the shrieks 
and groans of those who were butchered by 
these unfeeling wretches. 

Mrs. Jameson had in her service a young 
negro girl, named Maria, the daughter of the 
hard-hearted man, who boasted he had killed 
her husband. This girl was not at all like her 
father. She was good and affectionate, and 
very much attached to her mistress. Another 
girl of the same name, whom Mrs. Jameson 
had taken into her house from pity, was very 
bad and ungrateful ; her manners were gentle 
and flattering, but they concealed a cruel heart. 
The good Maria was very anxious about the 
fate of her mistress ; she advised her to conceal 
herself and children, in a small garret, which 
could be entered only by a private trap-door. 
To this place of retreat Mrs. Jameson and her 
children, together with the widow and her 
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family, ascended by means of a ladder. Here 
they remained three days, anxiously waiting 
some safe chance to escape from the island ; 
during which time the good negro girl brought 
them food at midnight. On the fourth day 
the report was circulated that the negroes had 
intended only to murder the men, and to save 
the women and children. Thinking they had 
no more to fear, Mrs. Jameson and her associ- 
ates came out from their hiding place ; but they 
were immediately discovered by the good Ma- 
ria who ran and begged them to go back as 
quick as possible ; for the report was not true, 
—and if they were seen they would be instantly 
murdered. ‘That very evening the soldiers 
came into ihe house for plunder. They asked, 
again and again, what had become of Mrs. 
Jameson and her family ; but the faithful ne- 
gress would not give them information. Her 
brutal father threatened to kill her, as he had 
done her master, if she knew of their being 
alive, and did not tell their place of retreat. 
The heroic girl said they might take her life if 
they chose, but she should give them no infor- 
mation on the subject. The soldiers, after hav- 
ing searched every part of the house, as they 
sunposed, went away. While they staid, the 
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unfortunate captives could hear every word 
that was spoken; and they were almost breath- 
less with terror, lest the savages should compel 
Maria to discover their place of concealment. 
As soon as they were out of hearing, they em- 
braced each other with loud sobs, and falling 
on their knees, returned thanks for their es- 
cape. * But alas! their joy was of short con- 
tinuance. The bad negress, likewise named 
Maria, had caught sight of Mrs. Jameson the 
day she ventured out of her hiding place ; and 
she was wicked enough to tell the soldiers 
where they would find her. Even while the 
unhappy women were returning thanks for their 
safety, the trap-door was raised, and two black 
soldiers entered and scizedthem. They were 
conducted to prison for that night, and told 
that they would all be put to death early in the 
morning. 

One of the officers, named Diakué had 
known and loved Mr. Jameson during his life 
time, and he was very anxious to save his wife 
and daughters from the dreadful fate, which 
awaited them. However, he did not dare to 


say so openly, lest he himself should be be- 
headed. He merely tried to persuade Mrs. 
Jameson to go to his house to eat supper, in 
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hopes that in the night time he could get her 
and her daughters safely conveyed on board 
some ship; but the poor woman did not know 


whom to trust, and she was very unwilling to 
leave the kind widow, who had been with her 
through all her troubles. Diakué then begged 
to have the little girls go home with him; but 
they would not leave their mother,—saying, if 
she died they wanted to die with her. The 
prisoners passed a dreadful night. Early in 


the morning the soldiers came to convey them 
to the place of execution. ‘There were seven 
of them—Mrs. Jameson and her two daugh- 
ters, and her neighbor, Mrs. George, with three 
daughters. 

Mrs. George was condemned to be hung 
with her head downwards, and her three daugh- 
ters to be beheaded with a sword. But Dia- 
kué would not give the command to put Mrs, 
Jameson to death; whereupon the troops grew 
very angry, and demanded that she should die. 
Mrs. Jameson, seeing that she had no hope of 
escaping her fate, fell on her knees before the 
officer, and said, ‘“‘ I see you have some pity in 
your heart-——Oh! if [ must die because I am 
white, do, atleast, spare my inuocent children !” 
She had scarcely finished the words, when a 
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ferocious soldier came behind her, and cut the 
head froin her bedy so suddenly, that her blood 
flew all over her unfortunate daughters. 

Diakué then ordered the execution to stop; 
saying, with great fury, that he wanted the hon- 
or of killing the only two remaining whites on 
the island himself. 

But Diakué was really kind-hearted, and 
he intended to save the lives of the poor girls» 
if possible. He carried them to his house, and 
put them under the protection of his wife, Ju- 
dith, who treated them with great humanity. 
Here they remained fifieen days, hidden under 
the bed ; not even daring to come out to take 
their food. At the end of that time, when 
Diakué thought the fury of his troops had 
somewhat subsided, he allowed them at a cer- 
tain hour to creep out, and take a little exer- 
cise. One day, the youngest of the children 
being very thirsty, came out to get some drink, 
a few minutes before the appointed hour. A 
drunken negro, who happened to be in the 
house, saw her, and immediately sprang forward 
with a drawn sword, to cut off her head; but 


Diakué seized him by the arm, and succeeded 
in persuading him that he was entirely mista- 
ken in thinking he had seen a white child. 


The next morning when he became sober, he 
felt so sure he had seen a white person at Di- 
akueé’s house, that he went with his troops to 
search. Diakué was absent; but Judith saw 
the soldiers, while they were at a distance ; 
and she hastened to conceal the children by 
raising up one of the planks of the floor, and 
putting them into a hole, which had been made 
for that purpose ; then she replaced the board, 
put her chair upon it, and sat down to work. 
The soldiers after having searched every part 
of the house, went away convinced that they 
had been mistaken. A month passed in this 


way. Theisland became more quiet: Diakué 
removed to another city ; and the affectionate 
Judith, no longer in terror concerning the 


young orphans committed to her care, allowed 
them to go abroad openly, and finally placed 
them at one of the best schools on the island. 
One day, when this excellent woman went to 
attend upon them home, she learned from the 
teacher that there was a lady in the neighbour- 
hood, who had known Mr. Jameson very well, 
and who was anxious to have his daughters 
sent to New York, where she believed they 
had relations. This lady said-she was willing 
to pay all the expenses of the children, until 
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they should be restored to the arms of their 
family. The little girls were in great joy at 
these tidings ; for they had seen such terrible 
sights on that island, that they were very anx- 
ious to get back among white people. They 
thankfully accepted the lJady’s offer; and a 
vessel, bound to New York, being then in port, 
the next week was fixed upon as the time of 
departure. The ship was to sail on Tuesday ; 
and on Monday all their boxes, trunks, &c. 
were put on board. On Tuesday, at the hour 
named by the captain, the little orphans bade 
farewell to their kind benefactors, sending a 
thousand grateful messages to Diakué, who 
was at that time absenton military duty .Judge 
what was their surprise and disappointment, 
when they found the vessel had sailed in the 
night without them! ‘To add to their grief, 
the benevolent Judith died suddenly, a few days 
after. What was now to be become of them, 
without relations, without friends, and without 
protectors! In the midst of their grief and 
alarm, they wrote to Diakue, begging him al- 
ways to bea father tothem. This excellent 


and generous man was at that time unable to 
go to their relief; but he immediately took 
means to place them under the protection of 


te 
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his mother. ‘The poor girls did not find the 
old woman as kind as Judith had been; but 
she did not abuse them; and they had suffer- 
ed so much, that they were thankful for any 
protection. A new terror now awaited them. 
The blood-thirsty tyrant Dessalines heard that 
four white people had escaped the universal 
massacre at the Cape—two men, and two litile 
girls; and he instantly started off with his 
troops, to find them, and put them to death. 
Diakué’s mother heard that Dessalines was 
coming to search her house, and that he threat- 
ened to kill her, if he found any white person 
there. The poor little children were again 
hidden away in a place where they could hard- 
ly breathe. They could distinctly hear the 
noise of guns, drums, &c, which indicated that 
Dessalines had nearly enteredthetown. They 
trembled from head to foot with terror; every 
moment expecting to be discovered and killed. 
But their Heavenly Father again saved them 
from so dreadful a fate. Dessalines had put _ 
so many to death, blacks as well as whites) © : 
that the people began to hate him most bitter- 
ly; and when they heard the rumour that he 
was about to kill the mother of their beloved 
Diakué, they took arms against him, and killed 
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him in his own carriage. Christophe was pro- 
claimed Chief in his stead; and he at once 
promised the two orphans his protection. The 
widow of Dessalines, who seems to have been 
a very tender-hearted woman, took compassion 
on them. During her husband’s life-time, she 
had tried all she could to prevent his being so 
cruei ; and now that he was dead, she wanted 
to do all she could to atone for it. She pro- 
vided the poor little sufferers with every thing 
they needed, and said all she could to comfort 
them. 

Hearing that a milliner who lived at the Cape, 
was about to go to New York on business, she 
went to ask her, if she would take the orphans 
under her protection. This woman appeared 
honest and good ; but she was a very great 
hypocrite. She promised to take good care of 
them ; and they were accordingly confided to 
her. The widow of Dessalines put a large 
qaantity of coffee on board ; the sale of which 


| was intended to pay the expenses of their voy- 
| age, and whatever should be necessary for them 
| before they found their relations. They de- 
parted from a place, which to them had been so 
full of misfortunes, on the 20th of August, 
1809. The oldest of the two sisters was then 
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sixteen years old, and the youngest about ’ 
twelve. Every body went down to the wharves 

to see them set sail; and every body wished 

them success and happiness. The widow of 
Dessalines wept bitterly, when she bade them 

farewell. Her heart was white, though her 

face was black—but alas, the wicked milliner, 

to whose care they were entrusted, had a white 

face and a black heart. 

The children were aJl eagerness to get to 
New York—but when they arrived there, they 
found that the aunt they expected to meet, had — 
been residing in Baltimore many years. A 
new disappointment awaited them at Baltimore 
—their aunt was dead! I believe the poor 
girls now felt more wretched than they had 
ever done; for they were now old enough to 
realize the extent of their misfortunes. In 
this desolate. situation, the wicked milliner 
made them promise to conceal their real names, 
to call themselves mulattoes, and sign a paper 
in the presence of witnesses, which declared 
that their parents had sold them to her as slaves. , 
The orphans had become so worn down with 
trouble, so discouraged and frightened, that 
they were willing to do anything to get bread ; 
and exposure to a West-[ndian sun had made 
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them so dark, that they were easily mistaken 
for mulattoes. For many months they lived 
with her as slaves. Hortensia the oldest, did 
the cooking and chamber-work, and Augusta 
washed the dishes, did errands, &c. This was 
a sad reverse for the daughters of rich parents ; 
still they would have been very happy in their 
humble situation, had not their unprincipled 
mistress half starved them, and beat them cru- 
elly. 

But the wicked are not always suffered to 
oppress the good. ‘The grandmother of these 
orphans was a French woman; and the French 
Consul, then resident at Baltimore, had known 
her very well, and had often seen Mr. and Mrs. 
Jameson. On a visit to New York, he heard 
how these little girls had escaped from the 
massacre at St. Domingo, and had gone to Bal- 
timore in search of their relations. The story 
of their sufferings, and of their striking resem- 
blance to their murdered mother, affected his 
heart deeply. After a good many inquiries, 
he traced them to the house of Madame Beuze, 
the milliner. They were called by the name 
of Windship; and they did not dare to tell 
anybody their real name ; but the Consul watch- 
ed for an opportunity to see them come out in- 
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to the street, and when he had seen them, he 
was quite sure they were Mrs. Jameson’s chil 
dren. He sent Madame Beuze a request to 
come and see him; but she, having a guilty 
conscience, was afraid to go. The Consul 
then went to her house. The door was open- 
ed by Augusta Jameson. ‘‘ Do Mr. Jame- 
son’s daghters live here ?”’ asked the Consul. 
The little girl blushed very deeply, and her 
heart throbbed high; but she did not dare to 
tell her true name, lest her mistress should 
beat her for it: she replied, ‘* Nobody lives in 
this house but Madame Beuze, and Hortensia,” 
—here she was interrupted by Madame Beuze 
herself, who came running to the door to de- 
clare that she did not know anybody by the 
name of Jameson. “It isa falsehood, mad- 
am,”’ said the Consul, sternly. ‘ This little 
girl and her sister are the daughters of Mr. 
Jameson. Where is her sister? From this 
moment I shaJl take them under my protec- 
tion.” 

Madame Beuze resisted this, and showed 
the paper which they had signed, declaring 
themselves to be her slaves. At first, the Consul 
was afraid he should not be able to relieve them 


from her opression ; but he was a very benevo- 
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lent man, and he was determined to spare no 
money in proving that Madame Beuze had 
never paid a single cent for them, and 
had no right whatever to their services. He 
prosecuted Madame Beuze. ‘The case was 
brought into court, and decided in favour of 
the poor abused orphans. Madame was in a 
great rage—but she could not help herself. 
She was obliged to give up the young ladies ; 
and the French Consul immediately took them 
under his protection, until he should have an 
opportunity to send them to France, to the 
relations of their mother. This time, their 
voyage was a fortunate one. They arrived 
safely at Paris, on the 7th of May, 1810. Their 
grand-parents.were dead; but they were kind- 
ly welcomed by two excellent sisters of their 
mother, whose affectionate care has restored to 
cheerfulness two young hearts almost broken 
by such a succession of misfortunes. Like all 
who have suffered much, they are extremely 
grateful for kindness. They never speak of 
Diakué, without tears of gratitude ; and they 
never allow a ship to sail to St. Domingo with- 
out carrying some token of affectionate remem- 
brance to the good widow of the blood-thirsty 
Dessalines. 
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DIALOGUE. 
MARIA AND LOUISA. 


Maria. And you will not accept this lock- 
et ? Listen to me, Louisa. 

Louisa. No, Maria, I cannot listen to you. 
I did love you more than any girl of my ac- 
quaintance. I gave up almost all society for 
the pleasure of associating with you ; and yet 
you have been capable of holding me up to 
ridicule. 

‘Maria. Oh, Louisa, Louisa, how you dis- 
tress me! Didlove me! I know you did. 
When I was ill last winter, who gave up all 
her amusements, and came and sat by my bed, 
and read sweet stories to soothe my restless- 
ness? It was you, Louisa. When I was call- 
ed irritable in a little circle of girls, who de- 
fended me? It was you, Louisa. Who has 
always shared with me her toys and books, as 
if my happiness was hers ? You, dearest, you. 
And now you say, you did love me, and youdo | 
not love me now! 

Louisa. 1 received my intelligence of what 
you said, from Lucy Lee; and she is not ac- 
customed to falsehood. 

Maria. From Lucy Lee! How can she 
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have misunderstood me? [| intreat you, if you 
have any pity, to tell me what she has report- 
ed of me. 

Louisu. She told me, that a few evenings 
since, as a party of girls were talking about 
the different professions of their parents, my 
father’s poverty was mentioned; that some of 
my friends who were present, spoke kindly of 
my manners and character ; but that you, Ma- 
ria, said I was proud and poor. Do you blame 
me for going to my chamber, and in the sad- 
ness of my heart weeping bitterly? Do you 
blame me for looking with ccldness on one, 
who has called me her friend, and treated me 
like her enemy ? 

Maria. Oh, how could Lucy Lee so misre- 
present my meaning! She reported my words, 
and faithlessly left my ideas. Believe me, 
dear Louisa, when Ellen Gray spoke of your 
poverty, | said, 7f I could resemble you in 
manners and character, I should be proud of 
being poor. 

Louisa. Dear Maria, have I wronged you? 


I was too hasty. I should have inquired be- 
fore I met you coldly. Forgive my suspicions. 
I will never again say I did love you; but I da, 
I do love you. 
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Maria. Thank you, dearest ; and now will 
you accept this locket, which you spurned 
with such an air of dignity just now? 

Louisa. How kind you are! I am not too 
proud to wear it. And will you, dear, take 
this rose? I have nothing richer, but it is pure 
and innocent—like you ; and now, Maria, let 
us learn this useful lesson, never to repeat a 
part of any conversation, but remember wheth- 
er we are communicating the exact truth, and 
injuring no one. 


Charleston, S. C. Cc. G. 
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THE YOUNG LADY’S BOOK, 


Among the variety of books got up for 
Christmas and New Year’s presents, Abel 
Bowen, and Carter & Hendee, of Boston, and 
Carey & Lee, of Philade!phia, are publishing 
one, which is both elegant and useful. It is 
called “The Young Lady’s Book ;” and it 
contains information on almost every subject 
that can be interesting to women. Flowers, 
birds, shells, gems, embroidery, dancing, wri- 
ting, ornamental work of all kind, riding on 
horseback, painting, and music. I should 
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ladies. The whole number of engraved illus- 
trations are upwards of seven hundred. Some 
of them are extremely well finished and taste- 
ful; and all of them are beautifully appropri- 
ate to the subject they illustrate. ‘Thus a fox- 
glove and a rose from the first letter of the ar- 
ticle on botany; conchology begins with an 
ornamental letter representing a triton blow- 
ing through a sea-shell; &c. The following 
is the picture placed at the head of the florist ; 
it represents the mythological fable of Proser- 
pine carried off by Pluto, while gathering 


The treatise on riding is illustrated with a 
great variety of figures, to illustrate the very 
definite. rules given for the attainment of ex- 
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cellence in this 
of them. 


The article on the toilet is illustrated by a 


great many head-dresses worn in ancient 
times, 


Perhaps this book will not interest little’ 
girls; but chey must tell their older sisters 
about it. 


L. of C. 
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When Jane was four years old, and had al- 
ready learned to read very prettily, her mother, 
who had taught her until then, became quite 
ill; and she was sent to school. Here every 
thing was new to her ; and as she had a very 
kind teacher, she liked it very much, At first, 
it seemed rather tiresome to sit so many hours ; 
but she soon got used to this, so as not to mind 
it—and found that when she was not occupied 
in reading or studying her own lessons, she 
could amuse herself very well, in looking about 
to see what the rest of the children were doing 
—or in hearing their lessons. She was very 
fond of knowledge ; and was as glad to get 
new ideas and new thoughts, almost, as some 
little children are to get sugar-plums. Every 
night, when she returned from school, she went 
directly to tell her mother something that she 
had learned that day. 

On one of these occasions, she informed 
her mother, with an air of some importance, 
that there were. three ways of spelling too. 
“Ah !”? said her mother—‘ If you were to ask 
me for two apples, how would you spell it ? 

“'T-w-o,”’ promptly replied Jane. 
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“And if I should say that you were going 
to ride, how should that little word be spelled, 
then ?” 

“*'T-o, to.” 

“Very well, and if I were to accuse you of 
being too impatient—”’ 

“That would be t-o-o, mamma.” 

** And what do all these little words that 
sound just alike, mean—what does t-o mean ?” 

“I dont know, mamma; it means going, I 
should think.” 

Her mother smiled, ‘It is hard to givea 
meaning to bigger words than that, Jane,” said 
she; ** and what does t-w-o mean ?” 

“ That I can tell better,’ said Jane—* it 
means one and one, which makes two.”’ 

“Very well; and what does t-o-o—mean ? 

“ Why that means too much—When I am 
too impatient, you know, I am more impatient 
than I ought to be.”’ 

Little Jane was very fond of lettuce ; and one 
day at dinner, being tired of waiting to have it 
dressed, she put her fingers among the leaver 


and helped herself, saying, at the same time, 

“The Turks eat their food with their fingers.” 

“ But I don’t wish to have my little daughter 

a Turk,” said her father; ‘and I had rather 
g* 
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she would use her knife and fork. The Turks 
sit on the floor too; would you like to do 
that 2” 

“Oh, no, papa ; I could not give up my nice 
high chair.”’ 

“Where did you ever hear anything about 
the Turks?” said her father. 

“‘ Cornelia recited it in her lessons,”’ replied 
Jane. 

‘And do you know,” asked her father, 
“where the Turks live ?”’ 

“In Connecticut, I suppose,’ said Jane. 

Her father laughed. —‘“* Never mind,” said he, 
** you will find out by and by. Are they men, 
or animals 2”’ 

“¢ Animals—men—animals,”’ said Jane, al- 
ternately, as she examined her father’s face, to 
see if she could tell by his looks which was 
right ; for the fact was, she had never thought 
anything about it; and 1 dare say she supposed 
that all the men and women in the world were 
those she had seen. 

‘* How many people do you think there are 
in the world, Jane ?”’ continued her father. 

Jane looked thoughtfully. She had learned 
a part of the multiplication table, and she had 
seen the little frame called the arithmetician, 
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and counted the bells x upon it; so that she knew 
there were one hundred and forty-four. At 
length, she said she believed there were one 
hundred and seventy-nine people in the world. 

Her brother George, who was a good deal 
older than Jane, laughed heartily at this; but 
his father told him that he was once just as 
ignorant. ‘‘I remember asking you once, 
George,”’ said he, “‘ when you were a good 
deal older than she is now, where silk came 
from ; and you said it grew. NowTI dare say 
she can tell that. Where does silk come from, 
Jane?” 

“The little worms spin it out of their 
mouths,’”’ said she ; “‘ Miss Sanford (that was 
her teacher) told me so.”’ 


“Very well, my dear ; and where do we get 
wool ?” 


‘* Why, from Minna and Brenda, and all the 
rest of the sheep.” 

** And cotton, too? Can you tell me about 
that ?” 

‘‘ That grows in pods on bushes; and linen 
grows too.” 

“Well done, Jenny,” said George ; “ I think 
1 must give you one of my yellow silk balls.— 
Here it is, yellow as gold. The worm spins it 
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about himself; and there he is inside dead ; 
so I call it his coffin. Nowwe will get some 
paper, and wind off the silk.” 

*©O, thank you brother,’’ said Jane ; “tis as 
beautiful as the marigolds.” 

Jane was very fond of flowers ; and her pas- 
sion for them had been a source of some trou- 
ble to her. ‘They were so very attractive to 
her, that for a while she could not resist the 
temptation of sometimes plucking them without 
leave, (which had been expressly forbidden,) 
and even of taking those which she knew were 
the very choicest. This, of course, displeased 
her mother very much, who wanted her little 
daughter to be perfectly obedient. Jane al- 
ways felt sorry when she transgressed, and re- 
solved to do sono more ; but all to no purpose. 
At length her mother told her that she must 
slap her hands, to make her remember ; and she 
did slap them quite severely. This proved an 
effectual cure of the disease in Jane’s busy 
meddling fingers, and she said afterwards, ‘‘ You 
need not be afraid, mother, that I shall ever pick 
any more ofsyour flowers without leave ; for 
the very thought of it makes my hands tingle. 
I am very glad you slapped them once.” 

Jane was in the habit of carrying a bouque 
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was bent upon picking one rose in particular, 
when she spied a bee in it. ‘‘O,”’ said she, 
“the little bee is getting something out of it to 
make honey of. Don’t be frightened little bee ; i 
will wait for you:’’ so she waited very patiently 
untilthe bee flew away. 

‘‘ We must all have our turn,”’ said she, to 
her father, who was standing by. ‘“ First, the 
little bee got all he wanted of the flower; now 
my turn comes to pick it ; then Miss Sanford’s 
to put it in the nosegay tumbler, onthe school 
room table, and smell of it, every now and then ; 
and last, little rose, it shall be your turn to 
be put proudly in Miss Sanford’s hair, when 
school is done, if I am the best girl allday ; as 
lam sure I will be for your sake.” 

Then proceeding along one of the alleys, 
Jane frightened a parcel of gay colored but- 
terflies, who had lighted upon it; and they 
looked so bright and beautiful, whirling about 
her head, that she took them for flowers. ‘O 
father,’’ said she, “do see all these beautiful 
flowers blowing about! Do catch them for me,”’ 
and she reached out her own little hand to arrest 
them ; but when her father told her what they 
were, she forbore; because she remembered 
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to have read of a little girl, who began chasing 
butterflies one morning, as she went to school, 
and chased and chased them until, to her sur- 
prise and dismay, she perceived the children 


all coming home at noon. 

As soon as little Jane arrived at school, she 
asked Miss Sanford to tell her more about the 
Turks, and she learned that they were a nation 
of men, women, and children, whose country is 
faron the other side of the great Atlantic 
Ocean ; which is larger than all the lakes, seas, 
and rivers in the world, put together. 

“ And are the Turks just such people as we 
are?” asked Jane, ‘ Yes,” replied her teach- 
er ; ‘‘ they look pretty much as we do; but they 
don’t live exactly as we do, and they dress 
very differently —The men wear turbans on 
their heads, and shawls, or something very 
like them, about their shoulders.” 

Jane thought this was very queer. ‘“ How 
funny you would look, papa,”’ said she, “ with 
a turban on.—Mamma, do fix a turban on Pa- 
pa, and let me see how he would look.”” So her 
mother gratified her wish—and arrayed her 
father in a turban and shawl; and Jane clap- 
ped her hands and screamed, when she saw him 
Made into a Turk, as she called it. He then 
put a long pipe in his mouth, folded his arms, 
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and stalked about the room; at the same time 


telling her that a little Turkish girl would 
think it just as queer, if she were to see her 
father wearing a hat and coat. 

Do you wish to know if the rose was trans- 
ferred to the place of honor—Miss Sanford’s 
hair? Iam sorry to say it was not. Instead 
of tripping home, blithe and gay as usual, that 
night, her mother perceived Jane approach. 
ing with a slow and sad step; and.directly 
saw that her face was red with weeping. 

She did not wait for her mother to make an 
inquiry “ Don’t you think, mamma,” said she, 
“TY had been up at the head this great while ; 
and I missed a word to-day; and Lucy got 
above me—and I pushed her.—Then Miss 
Sanford made me go down to the foot ; and I 
don’t think it’s fair. I don’t love Miss San- 
ford ; and I don’t love Lucy.” 

“O what a foolish child you are,” said her 
mother ‘* This proves what I have often told 
you—that one naughty thing is very apt to 
bring on another. You pushed Lucy, and that 
made it necessary for Miss Sanford to punish 
you ; so now you feel angry at both of them ; 
which is very wrong. You ought to be angry 
with yourself, and not with any one else.” 
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Jane looked somewhat troubled and mortifi- 
ed. Her mother continued— 

* When you first joined the class, you were 
at the foot, were you not 2?” 

“ Yes, Mamma.” 

“And when you got above all the little girls, 
one after another, did each of them push 
you ?”” 

*“ No, mamma; that would have been fright- 
ful.” 

“ Frightful—yes, I think so,” said her moth- 
er; “and it is frightful to me to have my 
gentle, good little Jane, ‘guilty of such 
' shocking rudeness and ill temper. It is as 
much as to say, ‘ Little girls I will be very 
good and kind to you, while you allow me to 
be smarter than you are, and keep at the head ; 
but if you presume to learn your lesson better 
than I do, and get above me ! I shall be very 
much offended, and shall treat you very un- 
kindly.” 

‘“©Q, mamma, how very ridiculous,” said 
Jane. 

“Well, my daughter, since you see your 
conduct in its true light, I hope you will never 
behave so again.” MATER. 
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